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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue latter of the two passages 
from Paulus Diaconus, which Talib 
has adduced * apparently for the 
purpose of controverting my mode 
of calculating the 1260 years, is 
cited in the third and fourth editions 
of my Dissertation; so that, what- 
ever argument they may be thought 
to afford against my conjecture re- 
specting the proper date of that pe- 
riod, it has at least been brought for- 
ward by myself.. I had not indeed 
an opportunity of directly consult- 
ing Paulus, as I had of consulting 
the Novels of Justinian ; I therefore 
gave his words, with a proper ac- 
knowledgment, on the authority of 
Dr. Brett. Had I been able to pro- 
cure a sight of the work itself, I 
should have given them moreat large, 
as Taltb has done; for the obvious 
reason, that his /onger quotation es- 
tablishes my theory far more deci- 
sively than my own does. Mine 
was simply, Phocas statuit sedem ec- 
lesi@ Romane ut caput esset omnium 
ecclesiarum : each of Talib’s citations 
adds the reason of the grant, quia ec- 
clesia Constantinopolitana primam se 
omniumecclesiarum scribebat. This ap- 
pears to me toconstitute the important 
difference between the grants of Jus- 
tinian and Phocas, which Talib says 
he cannot discover, and which I 
have discussed at large in my work. 
Justinian granted to the two pa- 
triarchs of Rome and Constantinople 
the titles of caput omniwm ecclesia- 
rum, and caput omnium aliarum ec- 
clesiarum. ‘The incompatibility of 
these titles might in itself shew of 
what nature they were: but the em- 
peror explains his meaning very 


® Christ. Observe. Jan. Bid, » 16. 
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fully, by drawing out a table of pre- 
cedence as regularly as the heralds’ 
officer could have done, in which 
the first rank in the church is as- 
signed to the Roman bishop. Where- 
as Phocas, as Baronius and Bright- 
man rightly understand Paulus, con- 
stituted Rome the head of all the 
churches zn direct opposition to Con- 
stantinople ; he took away the title 
from one, as they observe, and gave 
it exclusively to the other. With 
respect to the title itself when thus 
exclusively conferred, I can see no 
very material difference between it 
and that of ecumenical or universal 
bishop. Cardinal Baronivs, who, I 
apprehend, understood the etiquette 
and claims of his own court at least 
as well as either Talib or myself, 
considers them as synonimous, and 
uses them indifferently ; or rather 
uses the one as explanatory of the 
other: and in this he is followed by 
the various writers who have treated 
the subject, myself among the rest. 
But, if Talib prefer the one name 
to the other, 1 am not disposed to 
contest the matter with him; though, 
as far as I can understand Paulus, 
I still think the gloss of the cardinal 
conveys the true sense of his words ; 
at least it shews that Baronius gave 
the sense, in which they were uo- 
derstood at Rome, and in which they 
certainly have been understood also 
by protestant writers—Pocas san- 
Civit, nomen Universalis decere Roma- 
nam tanitimmodo ecclestam, fanguam 
gua@ caput esset omnium evelesianem ; 
solique conrenire Romano 
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non Guile Episcopo C onstaniinopoi- 
iano. 

tut, if L were to grant 
stract, that so far as the thie Was 
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computed either from the grant of 
Justinian or from that of Phoeas, 
Fshould neither thereby give up my 
own opinion, nor would Talib be 
auy nearer establishing his. My 
conjecture (for after all itis only a 
conjecture, which if erroneous will 
not atlect the solid body ot my SV- 
stem) is not founded merely on the 
grant of Phocas, but ona very ree 
markable coincidence of circum- 
stances, which I cannot deem acci- 
dental. Twill say nothing of the 
rise of Mohammedism, and of my 
calculation of the number mentioned 
in the vision of the ram and the he- 
goat, because Talib may dispute the 
propriety of my explanation of the 
eastern little horn: but he seems 
totally to forget, that the delivering 
of the saints into the hand of the west- 
ern horn, although a striking badge 
of the commencement of the 1260 
years, is by no means the only one. 
Their commencement is to be mark- 
ed, 1. by that delivering of the 
saints, 2. by the Gentiles beginning 
to tread the holy city under foot, 3. 
by the witnesses beginning to pro- 
phesy in sackcloth, +. by the revival 
nA 

fl 


f the ten-horned beast, 5. by the 

ight of the woman into the wilder- 
ness. The two first of these, I take 
it, are the key to all the others, 
which are connected and subordi- 
nate. Now the trampling of the holy 
city by the Geniiles is, I beheve, uni- 
Sentinel 


rersally understood to mean the re- 
establiskhmeat of Gentile demonolatry 
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et Talib try if he 
a shew any such re-establishment 
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Faber in Answer to Talib and Philo. 


[ May, 
duals. . If then the hely city did not 
begin to be trodden down of the 
Gentiles in the time of Justinian, 
the 1260 days cannot have com- 
menced then: because, accordin 
as we understand the treading down 
to be unauthorized or authorized, 
the period must have commenced 
either before or after the time of that 
emperor, At any rate, it clearly 
could not commence in his time; 
because the holy city, in no sense 
of the words, began to be then trod- 
dev down of the Gentiles. I think 
however there cannot be a doubt, 
that the authorized establishment of 
idolatry is meant. Now this took 
place in the year 607, immediately 
after the grant of Phocas: whence 
I was led to conjecture, that the first 
year of the 1260 years was that 
which began in the year 606 and 
ended in the year 607, Let Talib 
try if he can shew any such coinci- 
dence at the era when he supposes 
the 1260 years to have commenced. 
I am not aware, that the grant of 
Justinian is marked by any similar 
attendant circumstance. Te this it 
may be added, that the language of 
Gregory the Great shews plainly, 
that he had no idea that the Bishop 
of Rome was either universal, or (if 
Talib prefer the expression) sole 
head of the churches: and, to the 
best of my recollection (but I speak 
from memory, and have no ofppor- 
tunity of verifying what I say), the 
council of Chalcedon offered the 
title of universal biskop to the pope, 
which at that time was declined. On 
the whole, I see no reason for giving 
up a conjecture, which is at least 
probable, but which I have ever 
wished to be considered only as a 
conjecture not fundamentally neces- 
sary to my scheme of interpreta- 
tion. 

Another correspondent of yours, 
who signs himselt Philo *, has also 
attacked my system. 

lL. He objects that the full of @ 
tenth part of Babylon cannot mean 
the fall of the ancient French mo- 
nurchy; but must mean a separation 
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of a tenth part from the communion 
of Babylon, the downfall of her em- 
pire within that district, the falling 
away in fact of that district from her 
authorityg aud he grounds his ar- 
gument on the expression, Babylon 
as fallen. I should not see its co- 
gency, even if I admitted the vali- 
dity of its premises. The question 
is, not what France may be now, but 
what it was at the time of the revolu- 
tion. Now at that time it certainly 
withdrew itself or fell away from 
the communion of Babylon; be- 
cause it renounced popery, and set 
up atheism in its stead, But I do 
not think, that his is the proper 
meaning of the expression. Jaby lon 
is the whole idolatrous empire of 
the beast, both temporal and spiri- 
tual, comprising both the first and 
thesecond Apocalyptic beasts. When 
they are both overthrown, Babylon 
is fallen. The ten streets of the 
city are the ten horns of the beast. 
When any one of these is subverted, 
whether it be for a season or for 
ever, it is said to have also fallen. 
Thus Daniel speaks of three horns 
falling ; by which he does not mean, 
that they fell away from the com- 
munion of Babylon, as Philo con- 
tends we must understand the falling 
of the tenth part of the city, but, as 
heclearly explains himself, that they 
were subverted or eradicated *. Now, 
if the ten streets be the ten horns, 
and if the falling of three of those 
horns mean their political subversion, 
I see not why the falling of the tenth 
part of the city may not mean ?zts po- 
litical subversion likewise. I repeat 
it, that the question is not what the 
state of Trance may be now, but 
what it was at the time of the revolu- 
tion: and I contend, that one of the 
ten regal horns did then fall, or was 
overturned, whether | have rightly 
applied the prophecy or not. The 
falling of five of the seven kings, 
which Philo adduces in support ot 
Ais opinion, seems to me to make di- 
rectly against it; tor the expression 
Jalling is there used in the very 


* Compare Dan, vii, 8, 20, 24. 
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sense, in which I contend it ought 
to be used in the falling of the tenth 
part of the city. The present state 
of France has nothing to do with 
the question. A horn may fall, and 
rise again; or it may fall, and never 
rise again. The prophecy of the 
fall of the tenth part of the city 
does not specify, whether it should, 
or should not, be ever rebuilt. In 
fact, every one of the ten original 
horns of the beast has now tallen ; 
but, as Sir Isaac Newton well ob- 
serves, he is said from the beginning 
to the end of his career to have ten 
horns, in allosion to the original 
vumber, however that number mig 
vary. Daniel predicts a remarkab! 
fall of three of the horns; and Jceha 
predicts a remarkable fai! ‘of aact her. 
Whether I be right j in my app lica- 
tion of their prophec ies may — “a 
matter of dispute: but their avstrace 
meaning seems to me to be suth- 
cieutly plain. I equally and uni- 
formly understand the fall of Baby- 
lon, the fall of the fire }: cass, the fall 
of the three hoi Ns, and the fall of the 
tenth part of the « in the sense « 
subversion : and ¥ see No reason to 
alter my opinion in favour of th 
interpretation proposed by Philo, 
that the full of fe. last means, that 
“one of the ten kingdoms of the 
beast was annihilated with respect 
to his power over it.” Let any one 
apply such a plan of exposition to 
the other instances of fal ling, and 
he will immediately see its errone- 
ousness. According to Philo, i he 
wishes to be consistent, when th 
three kingdoms fell, nothing more 
is meant than that th ey were anni- 
hilated with respect to the beast’s 
power Over them ; and so likewise 
of the fall of the hve kings or forms 
of gove roment. 

. His objection tO MY eXpositier 
of the remnant being affrig ed and 
giving 
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2 praise to God, 
ed: but as 1 have myself antuci- 
pated it, and substituted another ex- 
position, in the fourta casion Of my 
work, just published, it ts supertluoas 
to say any thing more es 
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a8) On the Authority of the Septuagint. [ May, 


His third objection is founded 
on an exposition, which I am now 
persuaded is not tenable, and which 
{i have accordingly altered in the 
fourth edition. In the former edi- 
tions, | had followed (as I thought) 
the suflicient authority of Mede, 
Ne wton, and others, in understand- 
ma fhe hour, the day, the month, and 
the year, as demitind in the pro- 
phecy of the Euphratean horsemen, 
to denote a period: and that period 
{ accordingly supposed to mean $91 
vears. | am now much inclined to 
believe, with Dean Woodhouse, that 
the Greek will not bear such a 
meaning. At any rate | believe it 
ought to be tr anslated, prepared to 
the very day, the hour, the month, ani 
the wear, mm order that they might slay 
the third part of men. A remarkably 
precise time was fixed for the com- 
pletion of the enterprize; and the 
reader may see with how much 


exactness, in Gibbon’s account of 


the storming of Constantinople. But 
even if we suppose a period to be 
the eeiny and that 

period to be 391 years, Philo will 
be the more ahh thereby. 
The neste in that case will be 
miimuance of preparation, not 

the continuance of enterprize: it will 
en the four ancels are loosed, 
mot when the wor occestoned by them 
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with the apparently interminable 
warfare in which I have been en. 
gaged through the medium of your 

valuable publication, that I am fain 
to exclaim, with Odin’s prophetess 

Now my weary lips I close, 
Leave me, leave me, to repose. 

But, to be serious ; if L either do not 
answer an attack immediately, or if 
I see no sufficient reason to answer 
it at all, I must throw myself on the 

candour of your readers, and re. 
quest them not to conclude, that my 
silence isowing to a conviction that 
the arguments brought against me 
are unanswerable, On this Principle, 
I may at any rate be allowed nei- 
ther to impugn nor to defend the 
new interpretation promised by 
Philo: valeat guantum valere potest. 
If he can throw any additional 
light on the difficult but interesting 
subject of prophecy, I trust that | 
shall be among the first silently to 


5 
rejoice in his success. DMacte nove 


caritute. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 


G. Se FABER, 
Redmarshall, April 5, 1810. 
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QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT IN THE NEW, COLLATED WITE 
THE SEPTUAGINT. 

(Continued from p. 202.) 
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sici. The difference in meaning 1s 
trivial. The Evangelist is rather 
nearer to the Hebrew: but the va- 
riation in the words sufficiently 
shews, that a quotation from the 
Sep tuagin® was not inte nde d. 

ii. Dives... 4078. —Sept. Isaiah xi. 3 
ve Deer 1034, {0 f our God.” The rest 
of t rhe passage ig @ xactly quoted frora 
the Septu agi int, and as eauet! ly an- 
swers to the Hebrew. The same 
o_Lservation include 4 th) eG ie aralle 
passage in Mark '. Sand Lukeii. 4 
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The quotation in John i, 23 is rather 
ditlerent. 

iv. 4. The variations in this verse 
from the Septuagint (Deut. vii. 3) 
are sO minute, that it may be ac- 
knowledged as a quotation; bat it 
also exactly accords to the Hebrew. 
The quotation in St. Luke iv. 4 is 
less exact, but it will require no far- 
ther notice. 

— ‘Lhere is no variation from 
the Septuagint (Ps. xct. 11) in this 
verse, except by omission (part, no 
doubt, designed ): in the same way 
it also accords to the Ilebrew. The 
same remark applies to the parailel 
passage, Luke iti. 10, 11. 

—. %. An exact quotation of the 
Sept. (Deut. vi. 16), and as exact 
atransiation of the Hebrew. ‘The 
same may be said of Luke iv. 12. 

—. 10. Kugisy 
TELS, HAS ATW Lov AZT EEUTEIS.— Sept, 
Deut. vi. 13, x. 20. In the latter 
passage the word u.cvw is omitted. 
The meaning is the same; but an 
intended quotation does not appear. 

—. 15, 16. ty Zaverwy, xa Ne- 
OsarEKIu, odev Sar LTO § TELAY TB 
lopeave, Ahoy alien Tuy ESYUY. 0 A205 
¢ KASHLEVOS Ey CxO1e6, 
HOS TOS KADYWEVOIS EY Wwe “Mb THE. 
Savale, ws avererrsy auros.—Sept. 
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Isaiah ix. 1, 2. “H yy NetSarcsiu, 
MAb Ob AOITOL Sb THY TWAacarsay, xai 
meca Te Toccavey Darran ray 
edywy: O Aaos, 6 Weseveuevse ey 
CAMTEL, SOETE Cws WEY Xs Oh RAlomOLy- 
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Teg EY Yom OKI 
Auurber et 
Nephthalim, and the rest on the 
sea-coast, and beyond Jordan, Gali- 
lee of the Gentiles; the people (or, 
© people,) walking i in darkness, see 
ye a great light; ye that dwell in 
the region, the shadow of death, a 
great light shall shine on you.” This 
i$ not a quotation from the Septua- 
gint; the Evangelist’s words accord 
more nearly to the Hebrew, but are 
not an exact translation. 

v. 21. The Sixth Commandment 
is here in the words of the Septua- 
gint; but as that version is 80 exact 
a translation of the Hebrew, it can 
hardly be considered as a quotatioa 


On the Authority of the Septuagint. 
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The same may be said of the Seventh 


Command(y.37.), and of other simi- 
lar passages in the New Testament ; 
which do not seem to require any 
partic ular notice in this inquiry. 

—. 33. The Evangelist does not 
here wae e any partic ular passage ot 
the Old Testament; but only gives 
the general scope of several texts, as 
understood by the scribes and el- 
ders (See ver. 43.) 

Vili. 17, 


Aviss 246 
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Abney HUA TA6 Y9TRS$ ESATUCED. 
Sept. Isaiah iit. 4. Ours; 
TIAG WUMY DEDEL, AOS TELk GUY G6UVE- 
‘This person beara our sins, 
and is in great pain on our 
count.” The Evangelist is here 
from quoting the Septuagint ; 
the Septuagint is 
literal translation of Isaiah. Bat 
Si. Matthew’s words accord much 
more nearly to the Hebrew ; as ap- 
pears both trom our authorized 
version, and that of Bishop Lowth : 
‘Surely our infirmities he hath 
borne; and our sorrows, he hath 
carriedthem.’ No mention is made of 
sins in this verse; and the first noun 
used, is often rendered sicknesses, 
or sickness; as every one at ail con- 
versant with the Hebrew Scriptures 
must know. 

ix. 13. EAssy Se? 
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Mil, 4A Oy Turis 
—Sept. Hos. vi. 6. Eazss teha » 
Suriay.—The meaning is 2imost pre- 
cisely the same, even that of the 


orig ginal Hebrew: yet, s there are two 
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ference in meaning is so! 
able, uf any, that tf rs noe 
to give a transiat: 
eint: but the the words 
is $0 great, that he who waderstands 
Greek will be rather apt to think 
that the Evangelist? aeant to give 
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262 On the Time when the Witnesses began to prophesy in Sackcloth. [May, 
(Rev. xi. 3.) Now it is ob- 
vious, that they were not to prophe- 
sy in sackcloth after the ‘y had been 

slain, and were risen, and ascended 


precisely the same sentiment in 


other words, than that he thought of 


quoting the Septuagint. —Roth are 


sufficiently accurate translations of 


the Hebrew. 

xi. 5. This verse refers to Isaiah 
xxxv. 5, 6, and Ixi. 1; butit cannot 
be called a quotation, “though some 
words used in the Septuagint of 
those texts, occur in it. 

—, 10, ov, syw AROSEAAW TOY ee 
VEAOV MOU TOO TooTwwOY whe o¢ XATA- 
ExEvAares Try Ooy TOU SUBCOTLEY TOU.— 
Sept. Mal. iti. 1. [dou cLamoseddw 
Myyshov wo, XA emsasveras odor 
The change of 
person by the Evangelist, from the 
first to the second, in two instances, 
1s remarkable : but in this he va- 
ries asmuch trom the Hebrew, as 
from the Septuagint ; for which he 
had doubtless an important reason, 
if Jesus is Emmanuel, Jenovan our 
righteousness. St. Matthew’s words, 
in other respects, are an exact 
translation of the Hebrew, and 
agree in meaning with the Septua- 
gint; but cannot _™ admitted as a 
quotation from it—The other Evan- 
gelists exactly accord with Matthew, 
and wil! ei igh no further consider. 
ation. (Mark i. 2; Luke vii. 22.) 

(To be continued.) 
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a 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


Your correspondent, in your last 
number (for March), signing him- 
se] f Philo, i in answer to Mr. Faber— 
and some others also, who have 
written concerning the three woe- 
trumpets, the slaving of the wit- 
nesses, and subsequent events—seem 
pot to have been well aware, that 
the first thing to be ascertained is 
the precise period when the wit- 
nesses began to prophesy in sack- 
cloth ; or, in other words, whence 
the 1200 days are to be dated. Till 
this is satisfactori! y settled, all other 
calculations must be vague and in- 
conclusive. 


jt 1s expressly sai ¢ * They sha |] 


prophesy 2 thousand two hundred 
end threescere days, clothed an eack- 


cloth.” 


into heaven. If, then, these events 
are past, without all doubt the 1260 
years are expired, otherwise the 
Witnesses prophe ‘sied in sackcloth 
only a part of the specified time, 
and not the whole of it. 

Ifthe 1260 days began A. D. 606, 
they cannot terminate till A, D. 
1866, however we divide the inter- 
mediate time. If they began sooner, 
that should be spec itied and proved. 
lam one whothink that these events 
are future ; but 1 shall, on many ac- 
counts, be glad to be convinced that 
l am mistaken. 

lam, 
Your constant reader, 
April 10, 1810. TrES 


—————- 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


As the circulation of your useful 
miscellany is so extensive, it doubt- 
less is admitted into families where 
there are some, who, though bear- 
ing in common the appellation of 
Christians, are yet unhappily desti- 
tute of real religion, and live “ with- 
out God in the world.” This con- 
sideration has induced me to offer 
for your insertion the following ob- 
servations, upon a practice but too 
notorious among this order of pro- 
fessing Christians, of directing their 
inferiors to deny their presence at 
home, when the reverse is the fact. 
I am not without hopes that it may 
excite some of your able and pious 
correspondents to discuss more mi- 
nutely this subject, and to expose 
the injustice, as well as sinfulness, 
of this prevalent and too lightly 
considered falsehood. It is well 
worthy their attention; and they 
will confer no inconsiderabie bene- 
fit upon a large class of couscien- 
tious persons, who are placed under 
the controul of imdolent and mere- 
ly nominal Christians. 

I shali briefly notice two evils 
ywhick- arise from this conduct: the 
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one, rendering the situation of their 
dependants peculiarly distressing ; 
and the other, depriving them- 
selves of faithful and duteous ser- 
vices. They are not aware of the 
degree of distress which, in some 
cases at least, their commands occa~- 
sion; and they would do well to re- 
flect, that if their own minds have 
become so callous and insensible as 
to apprehend no sinfulness in such 
a practice, yet the persons upon 
whom they exercise unjust autho- 
rity are quick to feel that it is no 
trivial crime, and that it is ver 
offensive to God, as well as deceitful 
towards their neighbours. They 
ought to know, that persons of a vir- 
tuous mind must be hurt by such 
injunctions as direct them openly 
to violatate truth, and to commit 
a deliberate sin; and that the un- 
easiness they undergo i is not altoge- 
ther removed by their readily ven- 
turing the highest displeasure of 
their superiors, rather than bring 
reproach upon their Christian pro- 
fession. 

That those who employ this arti- 
fice injure their own welfare, will 
easily appear to a discriminating 
mind; for he can have little ac- 
quaintance with human nature, who 
expects that persons who make no 
scruple of uttering a wilful false- 
hood whenever they are desired-to 
do so, though without any advan- 
tage to themselves, should be faithful 
in their situations. I have merely 
considered in this paper the unjust 
and unfeeling exercise of authority 
in masters who require such a ser- 
vice as this, and the evident injury 
which must accrue to themselves 
from it. I most sincerely hope that 
such masters may be led by what I 
have said to reflect farther on the 
stability and soundness of that 
faith, which makes lying and de- 
ceitfulness compatible with the reli- 
gion of the Gospel. 


S. H. 





We had scarcely received the above 
letter, when we were tavoured 
with another communication on 


the same subject, in which the 
wish of 8S. H. has been in some 
degree anticipated, and in which, 
we think, it will be allowed, by 
all who are willing to be con- 
vinced, that there is much force 


ofargument. We proceed, there- 
fore, to inseft it. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


ConFIDENT that I shall not, at least 
from you, incur the charge of ex- 
pending zeal on trifles, I take the 
liberty of offering a few observa- 
tions on a common practice—triflin 
and harmless, nu doubt, in the esti- 
mation of many who conform to it ; 
but not so, I conceive, in the view 
of those who measure things by a 
juster standard. The practice to 
which I allude, is that of freeing 
ourselves from the intrusion of un- 
welcome visitors by informing them 
(contrary to truth) that we are “ not 
at home.” 

There are, doubtless, many per- 
sons, by no means generally lax in 
point of principle, who defend this 
custom. “ It has,” say they, “ be- 
come, by universal usage, a mode of 
speech, a phrase, ascertained and 
understood as such by both masters 
and servants—by any person, in 
short, who knows the world. It is 
the same, in fact, as subscribing 
yourself the ‘ busnbole servant of the 
man whom you feel inclined neither 
to obey nor serve.”—This argument, 
I apprehend, will not bear exami- 
nation. Let a servant, who has 
once given the customary denial, be 
asked whether his master is really 

one out or no; and will he feel 
himself at liberty to answer in the 
negative ? Lappeal to common ex- 
perience, whether such cross-exann- 
nation is unfrequent; and 1 ask, 
whether servants have in such cases 
appeared to consider their prior as- 
sertion asa phrase, or as a talseheod; 
a falsehood which they feel called 
upon to support, for their master’s 
credit, and for their own? And L ask, 
whether, when some peculiar cla 
for admission has been urged 
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embarrassment, and even a blush, 
have not sometimes seemed to shew 
that the servant had not wholly lost 
the betier feelings of a man; and 
that, though bad example might 
have taug bt, or the authority of his 
master might have compelled, him 
to utter a false hood, he was not yet 
entirely unmindful that he had a 
Master also in heaven? 

Such instances, in my opinion, 
clearly prove, that “ Not at home” 
is by no means understood as a 
phrase, or as any peculiar mode of 
speech, by at least the generality of 
servants. —Will, then, our gram- 
matical retinements justify a custom 
which habituates them to falsehood ? 

Others have urged, in defence of 
this practice, that it implies no in- 
tention to deceive. | grant, that per- 
sons who abhor deception have con- 
formed to it, and have really done 
so without being conscious of such 
intention: but whether they have 
themselves been deceived or not, in 
this particular, I will rest on one 
simple point :—Would such persons 
feel no reluctance to being seen at 
home, (suppose through a window or 
an open door) when they were “ not 
at home?” Would no involuntary 
emotion, no rising blush, no secret 
shame, betray that there was some- 
tinng of detection in the case ?—] 
suggest this to the conscientious 
only: let them, if they can, recon- 
cile this feeling with the absence of 
all intention to deceive. 

The generality, however, justify 
this custom: on a breader principle.: 
“ Not at home” is, in a word, with 
them a li, however, we 
aimit this plea, we renounce the 
cause of truth altogether. A white 
he is, ia fact, auother term for pure 
falsehood; it is falsehood ummixed 
with any other principle. But, how- 
ever pa iradoxical it m2y appear to 
SOme, [ wiil venture io assert, that 
it is only by strictness in this very 
instance; it is only by an undevi- 
ating adherence to truth in indifier- 
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cnt matters—and, consequently, in 
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what are termed trifles—that the 
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rity of his attachment. I may ab- 
hor a sianderous lie, a boasting lie, 
a dishonest lie; but if I practise 
lies which bear no other character 
than that of simple deception, | 
shew in the above instances, onl 
that I hate ill-nature, that I hate 
vanity, that I hate dishonesty, but 
not that | bate or disapprove of false- 
hood. ‘This is surely too evident to 
need enforcement; and, consequent- 
ly, it appears, that the thorough- 
paced white liar is (1 do not say 
that he will admit it—his favourite 
expedient may be resorted to) 
wholly devoid of the principle of 
truth, 

Is there, then, an intrinsic value 
in truth? And is there, then, an es- 
sential criminality in falsehood, when 
it violates no other principle than 
that of simple truth? Most assured- 
ly there is. On the grounds of ex- 
pediency, indeed, the strictest ad- 
herence to truth in indifferent mat- 
ters might be supported. Were 
falsehood admissible where no im- 
mediate ill consequences were an- 
ticipated, not only one of the great 
guards of virtue would be removed, 
but, in fact, the. social compact 
would be dissolved : human conceits 
and fancies would supply the place 
of realities; conversation would lose 
its interest, and society its relish ; 
and the most important concerns of 
human life would be at the mercy 
of every fool, who might thus scat- 
ter arrows, firebrands, and death, 
and say, Am I not in sport? 

But truth has a deeper foundation 
than expediency or utilitv. ‘The 
well-being of society is its conse- 
quence, and its effect, but not in any 
sense the occasion of its existence ; 
though, as the great flooker speaks 
of Jaw, its voice be the “ harmony 
of the world.” Truth is, in facet, 
the reality of things; it is the light 
of the Eternal Sun shining on the 
universal system 5 it is the very es- 
sence of Slim, who emphatically 
styles himself «The Truth,” com- 
municated to all his works, and 


stamping on all things, in their va- 
rious classes and kinds and natures, 
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the image and superscription of their 


great First Cause. Truth then, in 
man, 1s a conformity of his under- 
standing and of his words to God’s 
order, to bis wifl, and to his voice, 
which speaks in ay thing. It is 
by this trath, 1 his heart and in 
his mouth, an. rh lives in subor- 
dination to the divine government 5 
that he moves within the track of 
the divine providence; that he re- 
signs himself to the divine disposal ; 
and) makes God’s will, and not his 
own, the rule and measure of his 
conduct. 

Hence it follows, that falsehood 
is In its very nature criminal. In- 
dependently ef cons quences, OF of 
wrong associations, it 1s sinful in its 
very essence ; and in its simplest 
form bespeaks its ori: gin: al tren him, 
who is the father of lice, and who 
was a liar from the beginuing. if 
truth be the voice of God, shall we 
presume in any instance to extenu- 
ate a lie?—There may be, indeed, 
degrees of criminality in falsehood, 
as ‘there are in blasphemy. It may 
not be the same offence to swear ir- 
reverently by the hairs of our head, 
as by heaven, or by the earth, or 
by the city of the great King: But, 
still, to falsehood, in every shape, 
we may most fairly accommodate 
the argument of which we are here 
reminded, and pronounce, beyond 
the possibility of contradiction, that 
it God has numbered the hairs of 
our heads; if his hand has formed 
them white, or black, and the truth 
of things has stamped them so; we 


cannot falsiiy even as to one of 


these, without lifting up our voice 
against (and shall I say, without in 
a certain sense denying?) the God 
that is above. 

If these observations have any 
weight, the white lie (if we under- 
stand thereby an innocent falseliood) 
can have no existence in the nature 


of thinge ; and thus the practice of 


saying “ Not at home” 1s stripped 
of its last defence, and driven trom 
this last “ refuge of lies.’ It is 
time then, surely, Sir, for serious 
persons at least, to renounce it; to 
Curist. Ouserv. No. 10l, 
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adopt other modes of repelling in- 
terruption or levity from their 
doors; or even, if they complain 
that this cannot otherwise be effect- 
ed, rather to admit the occasional 
visits of intrusion, than to cherish 
falsehood in the very bosom of their 
dumestic privacy. 
lam, Sir, &c. 
W.H. 


Sa — 


"To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Pexnaps, Mr. Editor, you will not 
be unwilling to give a place in your 
miscellany to the enclosed letter, 
which is not a little characte de c of 
the writer, the late Re v. Mr. New- 
ton. He speaks in it of the Hittie 
success which then often attended 
even the most faithful maeeny of 
the Gospel, and fairly owns, to the 
private friend whom he aildresses, 
how scanty was the fruit which at 
that day appeared in the lives of 
many of its more serious professors. 
I fear that we may take up our pa- 
rable and say nearly the same things 
over again, of many present pro- 
fessors and ministers. Let us not, 
however, be too much discouraged 
bv this circumstance. Bad as the 
religious world may be, it is far 
better than the irreligious. « Jeru- 
salein” (said a pious writer of our 
church *) « is a sinful, polluted city; 
but compared with Babylon, Jeru- 
salem is righteous.’ Let us alse 
correct our first impressions on this 
subject, like the worthy minister 
who wrote the letter which I for- 
ward to you, by recollecting that 
similar offences existed, and occa- 
sionally abounded, in those very 
days of the apostles to which we so 
naturally turn our eyes when we 
see the iniquities which now  sur- 
round us. 

‘That it may please God to enlarge 
and purity his church, by raising up 
many men who, like the late Mr. 
Newton, may reprove at once the 
ecneral uugodla those who 
are without, and the deticiencies and 
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inconsistencies of those whe are 


within, is the earnest and hearty 
prayer of, Sir, 


Yours, &c. B. 
“« My dearest Sir, 

“T thank you for your obliging 
note of the 18th. The length of 
your letters usually makes them 
doubly acceptable, (and I often 
wonder that you can find time to 
favour me with such long ones), but 
I tound something to please me even 
in the shortness of your last; as it 
was a proof ef your kind attention, 
that, when you had time to write 
but a few lines, you would not re- 
fuse me the pleasure of knowing 
that Dr. was safely arrived. I 
am giad to think you are together, 
and hope the good Lord will make 
rour interview mutually comforta- 
ble and animating. 

«1 spent Wednesday last very 
azreeably with Mrs. at Bed- 
ford; but a burial constrained me 
to return in the evering. Mrs. 
Newton intended to have accompa- 
nied me, but something happened 
to disappoint her. Mrs. shew- 
ed me Omicron in his new dress. 
How much am I obliged to you for 
your care of this business! If the 
Lord is pleased to make it useful, 
vour end will be answered, and I 
hope mine too. I hope I would 
neither write, nor print, nor preach, 
with ary other view than to be sub- 
vervient to his designs and glory in 
his charch. May iI beg the favour 
of you to send two-copies for Lord 
and Lady ? Jt is most probable 
yon have been beforehand with my 
request, but believe you will ex- 
euse My¥ mentioning it. 

“Mr. B ’s present, I suppose, 
was very good; bat I am persuaded 
you will like him better than his 
turtle, when you have time and op- 
portunity to converse freely toge- 

















ther. J think be is a man to vour 
mind; homble, simple, spiritual : 

who seems to have but two 
things m view, Commeanion with 


{(,00, and usefuiness to his fellow- 
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do here and there see imstances of 
what the knowledge of the Gospel 
is capable of eflecting, in this pre- 
sent state of sin and infirmity. But 
they appear among the bulk of pro- 
fessors, like tall men in a crowd .. 
here and -there a head above the 
rest: the greater part, it is to be 
feared, are content with a sad me- 
diocrity. But surely the Lord’s arm 
is not shortened, nor his ear heavy ; 
the Fountain from whence believers 
have been always supplied, is still 
full, and flowing: we have the same 
Gospel, and the same promises, as 
the apostles had. I am often read 

to say, Where is the Lord God of 
Elijah? We have the mantle with 
which such great effects have been 
wrought in times of old, but how 
short do we fall of that success! 
Preachers have formerly fished with 
nets, and “taken inultitudes at a 
draught; now, for the most part, 
we are anglers. How long must 
some wait: how often, if I may so 
say, must they change their bait; 
warning by the terrors, beseeching 
by the tender mercies of the Lord; 
before they can take a single fish! 
And often, when the prize seems upon 
the hook, it disengages itself and 
slips off, and our hasty joy is quashed 
by disappointment. ‘Then with re- 
spect tothe life and power of profes- 
sion, what discouragement! In some, 
a legal spirit long prevails: how 
long and how tenderly must they be 
dealt with, in public and in private, 
before we can prevail on them to 
cease from their own works, frames, 
and feelings, and to embrace a free 
salyation. When we seem thus far 
to have prevailed, we have equal, 
or greater, solicitude to prevent some 
from abusing that free grace which 
they say they have received. And 
when we hope the work is essen- 
tially right, how often, through the 
deceitfulness of the heart and the 
subtlety of the enemy, is it sadly 


clouded, by the breaking forth of 
unsanctified tempers, by a blameable 
cleaving to the worid, by feuds and 
bickerings, by impatience and pos 
sitiveuess, by indolence, curiosity, 
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and pride! Formerly professors took 
joyfully the spoiling of their goods ; 
accounted it an honour to suffer 
shame for Christ’s sake; laboured 
to overcome evil with good; and 
lived as if they daily expected their 
absent Saviour to returm from hea- 
ven:—and, blessed be God! we still 
sec those who are like minded ;—but 
with the bulk of them, I fear, it is 
not so.—And, yet, perhaps, I should 
not write thus; as the grace of God, 
so human nature, bas been always 
the same. ‘There were offences in 
the apostles’ time ; there were then 
pretended Christians, whom he styles 
“enemies to the cross of Christ ;’ 
and I should be grieved indeed if 
any one could say or suspect of Ol- 
ney what he does of Corinth in his 
2d Rpistle, xii. 20, 21. 

Mr. S—— left us on Tuesday, 
and is gone homeward. I am thank- 
ful that he came hither, for I have 
acquired another valuable friend. 
Indeed, he is an amiable man ; he is 
an aceeptable preacher, and quite 
hamble and simple. It is iene 
to observe how the same grace 
shines in different characters. There 
is a striking difference in many. re- 
spects between him and my friend 
Mr. P ; but both, in their dif- 
ferent ways, manifest that the Lord 
reigns in their hearts, and that they 
live in him and for him. Mir. 
S$ — has, I suppose, the 
greater abilities, both natural and 
acquired ; and has an advantage from 
having been always conversant in 
genteel life. These things might 
have been snares ; but the “Lord has 
ballasted him by giving him a know- 
ledge of his own ‘heart, and a strong 
conviction that one thing is neediul : 
so that I think he is as free as most 
from the weed of self-importance. 
Mr. P s qualifications are not 
so much of the shining kind; but 
he has a good judgment, and an 
honest warmth of heart, which much 
endear him to me. It is pleasant 
to see the Lord pouring out his good 
Spirit upon so many, and sending 
them forth, with an unreserved de- 
sire of promoting his glory and the 














good of sauls, May he greatly add 
to the number of such, how many 
soever they be! 

“| hope Mrs. and your 
family were well when you heard 
from them. We send our affection- 
ate respects to Dr. . 

“lam 
(with Mrs. Newtou’s best respects), 
« Dearest Sir, 
“ Your most obedient 
‘“ and obliged servant, 


“ Joun Newton.” 
« Oluey, aot, June, 1774. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue following remarks on interces 
sory prayer, which met my eye in 
reading the notes to the first volume 
of Dr. Magee’s Diseourses on the 
Atonement (p. 144,) appear to me to 
be so excellent, that | have been in- 
duced to transcribe them, in the 
hope that they may, at some time or 
other, find an unoccupied space in 
your work, which they may be deem- 
ed worthy to fill. They are taken 
by Dr. Magee from Price’s Four 
Dissertations. i remain, &c. 
S. 


« No one can avoid feeling how 
happy an effect intercessory prayer 
must have in sweetening our tempers, 
in recenciling us te all abeaut us, and 
causing every unfriendly passion to 
die away within us. We cannot 
otler up pravers to God fer our fe.- 
low-men, without setting them be- 
— our minds in some ef the most 
engaging lights possibile; as par- 


ae of the same nature with our- 
selves, lable to the same wants 
sufferings, and in the same beloless 


circumstances; as chndrea of the 
same Father, subjects of the same 


all-wise government, and heirs of 
the same hopes. He who pravs fer 
others with undersianding and sin- 
cerity, Must see binge l(t or tac same 
level with them: Us nrest Ue Cav 
to do theay all the good m bis power; 
he must be pleased with whatever 


happiness they enjoy; he can ce 
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nothing to lessen their credit or 
comfort: and fervent desires will 
naturally rise within him while thus 
engaged, that his own breast may 
be the seat of all those good dispo- 
sitions and virtues, which he prays 
that they may be blest with. Re- 
sentment and envy can never be m- 
dulged by one who, whenever he 
finds himselt’ ter npted to them, has 
recourse to this « luty, amd sets him- 
self’ to recommend to the Divine 
favour the persons who excite within 


him these passions. No desire of 
retaliation er revenyve, nothing of 


uNpe: aceableness, l-nature,or hi vuugh- 
tiness, can easily shew itself ima 
heart kept under this a: and dis- 
cipline. How is it possible to use 
him ill, for whom we are constant 
advocates with God? flow excellent 
a parent or friend is he likely to 
make, who alw ays remembers be fo re 


God the concerns and iterests of 


his children and friends, in the same 
manner that he remembers his own! 
is there a more rational way of ex- 
pressing benevolence than this; or a 
more eifectual way of. promoting 
and eniarging it? Nothing is more 
desirable or more delightful, than 
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to feel ourselves continually under 
the power of kind ailiections to all 
aboutus. Would we be thus happy ? 
\WV ould we have our hearis in a con- 
stant state of love and good-will? 
Would we have every tender senti- 
ment strong and active in our 
breasts: Let us be constant and diil- 
cent in this part of devotion, and 
pray continualiy for others as we do 
tor ourselves.’ 
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OF the praeé thai strould come unto 


you: Searching what or what mun- 
ner of teme the Spirtt of Christ, 
which was im them, did signify, 
when it testified before hand the 
sufferings of Christ, and the glory 
th ut shou! ad follow. 


In reading the Bible, as well as in 
hearing the Gospel, we ought to 
bear in mind what is the vreat end 
and aim of revelation. We should 
then have a key to the whole of 
Scripture. ‘The Bible begins with 
an account of the creation. It pre. 
ceeds to the history of the Jews. 
Then follow the Psalms of David, 
the Proverbs of Solomon, and the 
Prophecies of Isaiah and other pro- 
phets. We then enter on the New 
‘Testament, which contanis the his- 
tory of Jesus Christ, the Acts of his 
Apostles, and a number of letters 
written by them to ditlerent Chris. 
tian churches. Great, therefore, is 
the variety of matter in the Bible. 
But yet, throughout the whole, we 
may trace one grand subject, to 
which every other points. And this 
is the view of Scripture which our 
text seems to take; for it declares 
that the ancient prophets taught the 
same truths which were afterwards 
taught by the first preachers of 
Christianity ; ; and it refers to that 
one great topic, as that of which the 
several ministvations here spoken of 
chiefly treat. 

Passing by many important mat- 
ters which are mentioned in the text, 
1 wish at present to direct your 
thoughts to the term which St. Peter 
uses when speaking of this main 
subject of revelation, about which all 
the ministers of God’s word, from the 
beginning of time to the present 
hour, have been employed. He calls 
jt SatvaTion, aterm which plainly 
implies that there 7 IS sOine great dan- 
ger trom which we are to be deli- 
vered. 

This view of things we shall do 
well to bear in mind, while reading 
or bearing he word of God: and itisa 
view, be it remembered, which is not 
founded onasingle word: the Seri 
tures abound in terms of the like 
meaning. Look, for instance, inte 
the prophets towhom St. Peter re- 
fers, to say nothing of the earlier 
parts of Scripture, and consider their 
language when speaking of the com- 
ing of Christ. ‘The y hold forth the 
Messiali, not only as a ‘Teacher, but 
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as a Deliverer: and ‘the 


that the effect of his coming would 
be not merely the reception of the 


y inform ns 


doctrine he was to teach; but vic- 
tory, rescue, liberty ; the. establish- 
ment of a reign in which his subjects 
should for ever triamph, 

The same ideas were given con- 
cerning Christ, when the spirit of 
prophecy revived in Zacharias, the 
father of John the Paptist, just as 
our Lord was about to appear in our 
nature. ‘ Filled with the Holy 
(;host,”’ he this broke forth: “ Bless- 
ed be the Lord God of Israel, for 
he hath visited and redeemed hts 
people, and hath raised up an horn 
of salvation for us in the house of 
his servant David, as he spake by 
the mouth of his holy prophets, 
which have been since the world 
began, that we should be saved from 
our enemies, and from the hand of 
all that hate us: to perform the 
mercy promised to our fathers, and 
to remember his holy covenant, the 
oath which he sware to our father 
Abraham, that he would grant unto 
us, that we being delivered from the 
hands of our enemies, might serve 
him without fear, in holiness and 
righteousness before him all the days 
of our life. And thou, child (he 
adds, speaking of his own son) shalt 
be called the Prophet of the High- 
est; for thon shalt go before the 
face of the Lord, to prepare his ways; 
to give knowledge of salvation axito 
his people, by the remission of their 


sins, through the tender mercy of 


our God, whereby the day-spring 
from on high hath visited us, to 
give light to “them that sit in dark- 
ness and in the shadow of death, to 
guide our feet into the way of peace. 

Observe the ideas which this pro- 


phecy presents to us: and we con- 


unually meet with expressions of 
the same,kind in Scripture—salvation, 


deliverance, redemption, light, and 
peace to persons who are in danger ; 
and all these springing from = the 
tender merey of God. 

You see, then, by this hasty view 
of the language of the Bible, that it 
Was not to cure some small evil, or 
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to correct some slight error, that 
Christ came amone us; but to re- 
move adreadfil evil, and to bring 
about a most happy but a most ne- 
cessary change of condition. It was, 
in few w dvds, that the lost m ight be 
saved, that the enslaved mi cht be 
set at liberty, that the dead might 
live. 

The same ideas are also presented 
to ns whenever the purpose of the 
Christian ministry is declared. St. 
Panl’s commission, when he was ap- 
pointed a minister of the Gospel, 
may be considered as applying to 
all who should receive the same ap- 
pointment, to the end of’time. It 
runs thus: “ J send thee,” says our 
Lord, “to the people and to the 
Gentiles, io open their eyes, and to 
turn them from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto 
God.” He is sent not only to open 
their eyes and to give them ‘light, but 
to turn them from Satan ento God. 

In another place St. Paul tells as, 
that the office of ministers was like 
that of ambassadors, and that the 
object of their embassy was nothing 
lees than to reconcile the world 
God; which was in effect to say that 
there was between God end man 
some dreadful breach, which, tf 7 
continued, must be ruinous to mar: 
and that the preachiry of the Gospel! 
was designed to shew how this breach 
wight be ag _ The worm — ? 
it could not ihetwthe eng but ts 
be persu raded to retarn to God, 
And God’s willingness, for the sake 
of Christ, to admit men into a state 
of reconciliation, was what the mi- 
nisters of the Gospel had to declare 
and enioree. Their message there- 
fore is called the we 
tion. 

You may see from th ese 
what ts the state in which reeel lati on 
considers man to be by nature 
what is the design of maki 
revelation Known to man: 
salvation. 

Now it is. ot 
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great importance 


that we should keep this port -n 
view when reading or hearing the 
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word of God, for otherwise we shall 
hot enter fully into its meaning ; 
and it is the more necessary to insist 
upon it, because there is reason to 
fear, that some persons read the Bi- 
ble without ever apprehending that 
salvation is its great purpose. If 
asked why they read the Bible, they 
would probably answer, that 1 may 
know my duty. But such an an- 
swer falls far short of the real de- 
sign of revelation, and those who 
would make it, have not as yet en- 
tered very deeply into the subject. 
The Bible, indeed, was written to 
tell us our duty, but, withal, to af 
fect our hearts with the considera- 
tion of our not having done it; to 
impress on our minds a sense of sin; 
and of the danger to which we are 
thereby exposed; and to reveal to 
us that way which God in mercy 
has appointed for saving us from sin; 
not only from its punishment, but 
from its guilt and dominion. To 
say, therefore, that God’s word is 
sent to mento tell them their duty, 
is a statement which very feebly 
expresses ils object. [i not only 
does not express al/ the purposes for 
which reveiation has been given, 
‘bat it leaves out its chief purpose, 
which is to pelt out to mana way 
of deliverance trom a great and im- 
minent danger. The word of God 
is not merely a word of command, 
but 2 message of grace and nierCy. 
This is the light in which it was 
viewed by St. Vaul: when preach- 
img the Gospel Antioch, we find 
Men and brethren, to 
you is the word of be 1s $ saly ation sent.’ 
W iat i it that naturally strikes us 
in such a declaration? Is it not this, 
that the persons to whom the apostle 


+? im say! ink 


2s sptakmg were in a state of 


danger, end that he had a message 
to deliver to them respecting thc 
gicavs of their rescue from it? 
i: is just such language as might 
with the utmest propriety be used 
by one vuibo should come with an 
oiler of mercy to men guilty of high 
treason. Let us suppose a rebelhon 
wm the kingdem, and a number of the 
pebels taken, Let us suppose the 


{Maw 
king, touched with compassion, to 


send a messenger to tell them, that 
if with a true sorrow for their of. 

ence, they would beg for mercy, 
and return to their duty, they should 
be pardoned, be taken into the sey- 
vice of his royal master, have his 
protection, and enjoy his favour, 
When this person had delivered his 
messace, he might say to the cri. 
minals, as St. Paul said to his hear- 
evs, “ To you is the word of salva. 
tion sent.” 

Aud truly the resemblance ts great 
between this case and our own, as we 
stand related to that great King who 
rules over all, and to whom we are 
bound to render perfect obedience, 
both in heart and Afe. His laws, 
like scaneté are “ holy and just and 
good;”’ but we, as we have often 
contessed with our lips, instead of 
obeying them, have ‘“ followed too 
much the devices and desires of our 
own hearts; we have offended 
against” these “holy laws; we have 
lett undone those things which we 
ougbt to have done, and we have 
done those things which we ought 
not to have done.” And by that 
holy, just, and good law which we 
have broken, we stand condemned 
in ihe sight ef Ged. In this guilty 
state, the messe ssengers of the King 
of Kings, the ministers of Christ, 
preach to us the Gospel. They 
tell us, that He who is able to de- 
strov, is yet willing to save; that 
“ God hath set furth his Son, to be a 
propitiation” for our sins, “ through 
faith iu his bleed.” They call us to 
“ repentance towards God, and faith 
in our Lerd Jesus Christ.” They 
assure all who are willing to return 
to God, that through the mediation 

and grace of Clirist, every sin may 
be forgiven; anew nature ‘implanted 
by his Holy Spirit, which will en- 


able them to live to the glory ot 


God; and complete deliverance ob- 
tained from that “wrath of God 
which is revealed from heaven 


against all ungodliness and un- 
righteousness of men.” 

W iat shall we call this message? 
What name shall we give it, that 
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may express its true nature ; that 
may express the merey and grace 
which breathe through it, and the 
happy change of condition to which 
it points the way? 1 can think of 
no better name than St. Paul gave 
it. He was as glad to hear it bime- 
self, as any of those could be to 
whom he preached it. In bis lan- 
guage, then, it is * the word ot sal- 
vation.” Blessed be God, that we 
also have heard it! 

Of the nature of that salvation 
which the Bible makes known, a 
clear view wiil be obtained by those 
whe seriously apply their hearts to 
understand it. All the parts of it 
cannot be fully explained in one 
discourse. Tor the present, how- 
ever, let me observe, that it does not 
merely consist in escaping misery 
in the world to come, ‘To escape 
the punishment of sin hereafter, is 
all that many people think of when 
salvation is mentioned; and this is 
all, perhaps, about which they are 
in any degree concerned. But the 
salvation of the Bible is a deliver- 
ance from the power ef sin, as well 
2s from its punishment. [t is not 
only the being “ delivered from the 
wrath to come,” but it is a change 
of disposition, a change of heart and 
state, wrought in men betore they 
leave this world. It is a saivation 
from the principles and practice of 
the world, from the dominion of 
wicked passions, and from the power 
of Satan, that spirit which “ workeih 
in the children of disobedience.” ln 
short, the design of God’s word is 
this: to bring man back to God, 
and to give him, in returning to his 
once forgotten and disregarded Lord, 
all the comforts which cw arise 
from a state of reconciliation with 
him. 

Is this, then, the kind of salvation 
that we are hopmg for? Does this 
salvation appear to ys most anxiously 
aud earnestly to be desired? If to 
escape punishment hereafter be the 
whole of our desire, this says little ia 
our favour, ‘This may be merely 
our dislike of pain, in which alone 
there id nothing of true repentance, 


nothing really Christian, nothing 
but what is consistent with a rebel- 
hous state of heart towards God, 
The Bible speaks of no such salva- 
tion as this. 

But do we desire not only to be 
happy, but holy too? Then we may 
go to the Bible, as a book of come 
fort: for it was written to shew us 
how we may obtain our desire. The 
salvation we tong for is the ve 
salvation of which the Bible treats, 
In that case we may consider its 
promises as promises made to us, 
‘The Saviour it reveals, we may ree 
gard as our Saviour. Not a fact in 
his life, not a sorrow that he felt, 
not a pang that he endured, but we 
may say of it, ‘This was for my be- 
nefit. Nor is there an instance of 
his mercy and grace recorded in his 
wonderful history, which we may 
not apply for our own encourage- 
ment. But let us never forget that 
the precepts of God’s Word belong 
to the great subject of salvation no 
less than the promises ; and therefore 
that they also are to be studied by 
us. ‘bese are given to direct out 
way, and we are bound to follow 
their directions ; and the more faith- 
fully we follow them, the more solid, 
abundant, and lasting will be the 
comfort we draw from the promises. 

i have now endeavoured to give 
you a concise view of the design of 
the Biole, You see how important 
its contents are. It is not a book to 
be tried with. Ever remember 
this, that while other books are in- 
tended only for amusement, this is 
about business; and that, business 
of everlasting moment to us all; 
business too in which we ought to 
delight, for it has to de with the sa'- 
vation of eur perishing souls. Wher, 
thereiore, we either read the Bible, 
or hear it read, we eught te read and 
listen to it, as the word of salvation. 
It conveys to us full and sutticient 
informavion ou this most important 
subject. It does not merely hold 
forth some general hope of the pos- 
sibility of salvation, but gives us 
plain and particular instructions how 
we may atta nw. Here we bave 
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clearly revealed to us the only 
ground on which the hope of salva- 
tion must rest, namely, the mercy of 
God;—the Author of salvation, Jesus 
Christ, to whom we must look by 
faith ;— the means of salvation, which 
we must diligently use, such as read- 
ing and hearing the Word of God, 
partaking af, the Lord's Supper, me- 
ditation and prayer ;—the hindrances 
of salvation, against which we must 
guard, as the Jove of the world, tts 
cares and pleasures, evil company, 
ind? yerence of mind, the desire of for- 
bidden things, the lusts of ‘the flesh, the 
levices Qf Satan. In all these points 
we should endeavour to be well in- 
structed and well established. Let 
us not be trifling and superticial 

ailairs of such consequence as those 
of which the Bible treats. Let us 
read, meditate, and pray earnestly 
that we may understand and feel 
every trath which God cond¢scends 


to teach us, that “ the Word of 


Christ may dwell in us richly.” To 
us, therefore, may be applied what 
Moses said on the same subject to 
ihe children of Israel: “ Set your 
hearts unto all the words which [ 
testify among you this day ; for it is 
not a van thing for you: IT Is YOUR 
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in an especial manner let our 
thoughts and meditations be often 
directed to what eur Blessed Saviour 
hath done and suffered in order to 
work out this salvation forus. Let 
us contemplate his life of poverty 
and pain, his agony in the garden, 
and bis death upon the cross. Let 
us view these things not merely as 
the sorrows of atilicted innocence, or 
as the sufferings cf a martyr, but as 
the means by which our salvation 
was eflected. It was for us and fer 
our sakes that he underwent ail this. 
“ He was wounded for cur trans- 
gressions: he was bruised for our 
iu quities 5 of our 
peace was upon him, and Uv 


siripes we are healed. 
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While we trace these mournful 
t\ransactions with an enjivhicned eve 
eit an alleciionaie heart, « ii We fore 


Dear €ACial ‘t > bold w “ fat mane 


[May, 
ner of love is this!” O let me live 
to Him who: lived and died for met 
Let me join with those Prophets who 
foretold these things, and with those 
Evangelists who have recorded them, 
and with the redeemed above, who 
shall for ever triumph in them, in 
saying, “ Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain, to receive blessing and 
honour, and power, and dominion, 
for ever aud ever. Amen.” 


Ee 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


As the testimony of an enemy te 
the truth is of the most unexcep- 
tionable mind, and the best calcu- 
lated to prod uce the highest degree 
of conviction to the mind, I here 
present you with a translation of 
Rousseau’s celebrated parallel be- 
tween Socrates and our Saviour, 
hoping that it will find a place in 
your excellent work. Those who 
are best acquainted with the mnimi- 
table beauties of the original, will 
know how to excuse the imperfec- 
tions of the translation. 


J. B.C. 


“I confess to you, also, that the 
majesty of the Scriptures astonishes 
me, the holiness of the Gospel 
touches my heart. Examine the 
books of philosophers, with all their 
pomp: what are they, even when 
remotely compared with this! 

«Can a book at once so sublime 
and simple, be the work of men? 
Can he, whose history it records, be 
but a mere man? Does it contain 
the language of an enthusiast, or 
of an ambitious partisan? What 
mildness, what purity, in his man- 
ners; what persuasive grace in his 
instructions; what elevation in his 
maxims; what profound. wisdom 
ii his discourses; what quickness, 


what ingenuity, and what justice, 
in his answers; what controul over 
his passions! Where is the man, 
where is the sage, who knows thus 
to act, to suffer, and to die, without 
weakness and without ostentation ? 
“When Plato painted bis imagi- 
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nary just man covered with all the 
disyrace of vice and worthy of the 
highest reward of virtue, he drew 
the exact picture of Jesus Christ. 
The resemblance ts so striking, that 
all the fathers perceived it; and in- 
deed it is impossible to mistake it. 
What prejudice, what blindness, 1s 
he guilty of, who dares to compare 
the son of Sophroniscus with. the 
son of Mary! What a distance is 
there between them! Socrates, dy- 
ing without pain, without ignominy, 
easily sustained to the last his cha- 
racter; and if this composed death 
had not honoured his life, one would 
have doubted whether Socrates, with 
all his genius, was any better than 
a sophist. ‘He invented morals,’ 
saysone. Others bad put them tn 
practice before him: he did no 
more than recommend what they 
had executed; he merely formed 
precepts drawn from their exam- 
ples. Aristides had been just, be- 
fore Socrates had said what justice 
was: Leonidas had died for his 
country, before Socrates had made 
patriotism a duty: Sparta was sober, 
before Socrates had commended so- 
briety: before he had defined vir- 
tue, Greece abounded with virtuous 
characters. But where did Jesus 
obtain his sublime and pure morals, 
of which he alone has given us the 
lesson and the example? * From 


« * See, in the ‘discourse on the mountain, 
the parallel which he himself draws between 
his morality and that of Moses. Matt. vy. 
o—21, &e.” 
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the bosom of the most furious os 
ticism the highest wisdom made it- 
self heard; and the simplicity of 
the most heroic virtue honoured the 
vilest of the human race. 

«The death of Socrates, tran- 
quilly moralizing with his friends, 
is the mildest one could wish: that 
of Jesus, expiring in torments, 
blasphemed, railed at and execrated 
by all ranks, is the most borrible 
one could anticipate. Socrates, 
upon receiving the poisoned cup, 
blessed him who presented it, aud 
who wept : Jesus, in the midst of 
agonizing punishment, prayed for 
his blood-thirsty murderers. Yes; 
if the death of Socrates be that of 
a sage, the lite and death of Jesus 
is that of a God. 

“Do we say that the history of 
the Gospel is ‘invented to entrap ? 
My friend, it is not thus that men 
invent: and the deeds of Socrates, 
of which no one has the oan doubt, 
are less attested than those of Jesus 
Christ. In fact, it is mavely avoid- 
ing the difficulty without overcom- 
img it: it would be more it 
ceivable that a number oe men 
should have agreed to form sucha 
book, than that a single man should 
have furnished them with 
ject. No Jewish anthors had ever 
before discovered either this lan- 
guage or these morals: and the 
Gospel has suci great, and 
perfectly mimitabte marks of trath, 
that the inventor would be a much 
greater man than the Hero.”— Rous- 
seau’s Emilrus. 
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To the Edit ir of he Christian Obserz 4a 
Your obliging insertion of a notice 
of an Indian copy of the Pentateach 
in your nuurber tor March, 
me to 


induces 
vour literary 
readers, through the channel ef your 
Valuable publication, that the same 
Crnist. Ouseny. Ne. 10! 


announce to 


Is now collating mn 
brary. Your re 
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and many of the Gospels and of the 
Iupistles, extant in different Euro- 
pean libraries; but of the whole 
Kible, inctuding the Old and New 
Testament, with the apocryphal 
books, tne copies are extremely 
rare. | only know of one other 
copy (aoticed by the learned Mout- 
faucon) of which any mention has 
been nade ; and that is a COpV 
which he saw in the Ambrosian Li- 
brary at Milan: * There is,’ savs 
he, “in this library, a Syriac Bible 
of great antiquity,, in the character 
called Estrangelo.” Vide Travels in 


ltalv, ch. ii. p.17. 

The Syriac copy in Dr. Bucha- 
nan’s Collection is written in the 
Estrangelo character, or Syriac ca- 
pitals; and was brought from the 
Christians of Travancore ; being a 
present trom Mar Dionysius, the re- 
sident Bishop at Cadenatte, to, Dr. 
Jjuchanan. It is understood to have 
been given by the Patriarch of An- 
toch, of a former age, as a present 
to his Indian Church. The size is 
large folio, in parcliment: the pages 
are written in three columns; each 
colanin containing sixty lines. Most 
of the books have coloured drawings, 
with appropriate inscriptions in Sy- 
riac, Greek, and Armenian charac- 
ters. ~The antiquity of this Ms, 
can Only be judged of from a com- 
parison of it with others of a known 
date ; and it is supposed to have 
been written about the seventh cen- 
tury. Many parts are decayed by 
age and other accidents, but the 
greater part is in a state of complete 
preservation. 

The order of the books is not the 
same as in our copies. Here follows 
a brief description, in the order they 
ere found. 


Genesis. —The text is in black; 
‘he preiace and subscript in red let- 
ters. Ibis book has a coloured 
crawing, representing Moses with 
the Pentateuch tm his hand, and the 
rrnipg bush at Sinai Under- 
neath are these words of the scribe: 


- 
“a« 
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essence, and three in 


Ju the name of God the Lord of 


person; Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost,” &c. 

That disputed addition, ch. iv. 
ver. 8, reads in this Copy as it is in 
the printed text of the Polyglott: 
“ And Can said unto Abel bis bro. 
ther, Let us go down into the 
plain.” 

Deuteronomy.—Subscript; “ Here 
ends the fifth book of the Law,’ &c. 
‘written by Moses, and sealed by 
Joshua the son of Nun.” 

Job.—« The Book of Job the 
Just is ascribed to Moses, but 1s not 
joined with his books.” Under- 
neath the drawing of this patriarch, 
are his pedigree, country, age in 
which he lived, and how long be- 
fore the incarnation ; but the letters 
are so worn off and broken as not to 
be deciphered. There is something 
very similar in the Greek subscript 
to this book. 

Joshua.—In the subscript, “Joshua 
the. son of Nun was governor in Ra- 
mah twenty-seven years: he pro- 
phesied, and wrote these things of 
his own time.” 

Judges. —Preface : “ The Book of 
the Judges bears no signature of the 
name of the writer; although it 1s 
known that one of the priests the 
sons of Aaron wrote it. And be- 
cause mention is made of it in the 
Old and New Testament, it is con- 
sidered to have been written by the 
Spirit of prophecy.” 

Samuel : two books. 

Psalms. — Under the drawing is a 
Syriac inscription; ‘‘ David pro- 
phesied 40 years, and lived before 
the coming of our Lord in the flesh 
915* years;” and, The book ot 
Psalms, dictated by the Holy Spirit, 
and written by David, King and 

rophet.” . 

Down the margin of the Psalms is 
an exact register of the number of 
words, expressed in Syriac charac- 
ters. Subscript: “ There are in the 
whole 150 psalms and hymns, &c.” 
David prophesied 40 years, and be- 
fore the incarnation of our Lord 
995 * years.” 

* The difference of years mentiened in 
the tite and subscript, shews that the Syrian 
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Kings: two books.—“ This vo- 
lume of the Book of Kings was 
written by Johanan the priest,” &c. 

Chronicles: two books.—Sub- 
script mutilated. 

Proverbs. 

Ecclesiastes. 

Canticles. 

Wisdom.—‘“ The Book of the 
Wisdom of Solomon, the son of Da- 
vid ; concerning which, although 
it be received in the name of Soh 
mon, yet it is supposed that some 
other wise man of the Hebrews 
wrote it, by the Spirit of pro- 
phesy.” 

Isaiah.—Inscription illegible. 

Jeremiah.—“ Prophesied 40 years, 
and before the Incarnation 560 
years.” 

Lamentations. — Marked with 
acrostic Estrangelo characters. 

Prayer of Jeremiah. — As 5th 
chapter of his Lamentations. 

1 Epistle of Baruch.—This is in- 
serted in the Polyglott text. 

2 Epistle of Baruch.-—This is in- 
serted in the Apocrypha. 

Epistle of Jeremiah.—The 6th of 
Baruch. 

Exzechiel.—‘“ He prophesied 20 
years, and before the Incarnation 
471 years.” 

Hosea.—“ He prophesied in the 
days of Isaiab 23- years.” 

Joel.— He prophesied 58 years.” 

Amoz.—“ He prophesied 20 
years.” 

Obadiah.—Inscription mutilated. 

Jonah, or Jonan.— He prophe- 
sied after Elijah and Elishah.” 

Micah.—He prophesied 84 years.” 

Nahum.—Inscription mutilated. 

Habakuk.— With Syriac, Greek, 
and Armenian inscriptions; no date. 

Sephaniah.—* He prophesied 30 
years.” 

Haggai.—Iuscription mutilated. 

Sechariah. — Inscription muti- 
lated. 

Malachi.—No date. 

Daniel. 


chronologers are not more agreed in some 
dates and periods than the Christians of the 
west. We have therefore two dates, accord- 
ing to this MS, 


Bell and Dragon. 

Ruth, 

Susannah. 

Esther. 

Judith. 

Ezra and Nehemiah: one book. 

Ecclesiasticus. 

1 Maccabees. 

2 Maccabees. 

3 Maccabees. 

Josippon: or, History of Eleazar 
and his seven Sons. 

1 Esdras.—“ The first book of 
Esdras, according to the canon oj 
the Seventy.” 

Tobit.—According to the canon 
of the Seventy. 


It is to be noted, that subjoined to 
the subscript of each book of the 
Old Testament is the number of 
words contained in each book re- 
spectively, which number is ex- 
pressed in words at length, and 
written in red characters. This care 
and accuracy of the Syrian scribes 
in these matters so much resembiing 
that of the Jews in their Masorah, 
and masoretic copies of the Bible, 
shew them to be alike guardians 
and conservators of the sacred text 
against error, corruption, and mutt- 
lation. 

The description of the books of 
the New Testament, according to 
their order, titles, and subscripts, 1s 
unavoidably postponed to the next 
number. 

(To be continued.) 


re 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I nave read many of the Jubilee 
sermons, and different reviews of ' 
others ; but one circumstance, which 


to me appears a peculiar honour of 


his Majesty’s long reign, bas not, 
that I can find, beem so much as 
hinted at: | mean, the extraordinary 
circumstance of so very few lives 
having been taken away for state 
crimes; that is, for any kind of trea- 
son. ‘The last titty years bave em 
braced many most turbulent and vwo- 
lent scenes. ‘The scathoids on 1 
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continent have streamed with blood : 
the blood of human beings, against 
whom no charge was alleged, except 
that of lesa mayjestatis in some form 
or other. Scaffolds have been whol! 
insufficient for the work of destruc- 
tion; and vast multitudes have been 
deprived of life in various ways, on 
one frivolous charge or suspicion 
or other, of whom not even the 
names can be numbered. Britain 
has been deeply infected with the 
continental disease: seditions, insur- 
rections, revolutions, have been anx- 
iously feared; and many heinous and 
peculiarly provoking crimes have 
been committed: yet who, almost, 
on this ground, has suffered by the 
hand of the executioner? When trea- 
son was charged on men evidently 
criminal in no light degree, because 
treason could not be substantiated, 
they were acquitted, with at least 
no avowed disapprobation of the 
executive branch of the govern- 
ment.—Search the history of En- 
gland, in the most peaceful times ; 
and find, if you can, fifiy years, in 
which so few have suffered death for 
treason and state crimes. Read the 
history of the immediately preceding 
reigns: you will find much greater se- 
verity, though they were by nomeans 
distinguished for it. Nay, search the 
authentic history of every nation, 
and point out, in so large an empire, 
fifty years in which so little blood 
has been shed for state crimes ; and 
I will renounce my position as un- 
tenable, that the Reign of George 
the Third is unparalle 2led, in .the 
history of mankind, for lenity to- 
wards that description of criminals, 
whose offences are directly pointed 
at the person and authority of the so- 
vereien. ‘That this should have been 
overlooked by many, whose lavish 
praises have not been always appro- 
priate, appears wonderful to, sir, 
Yours, &c. 
T. 5. 


a —— —— 


To the Edttor of the Christian Observer. 


Knowine that the name of the Rev. 
{j. Martyn, chaplain in Bengal, 


[May, 


not a stranger to your pages, par- 
ticularly in connexion with that of 
his. Companion in labour, Sabat, | 
presume you will have a pleasure ; in 
giving to your readers an anecdote, 
contained in the following extract of 
a letter trom him, dated Cawapore, 
September 8, 1809. 

“T beg you to favour me with a 
poeticai version of some lines spoken 
on the following occasion. ry (hris- 
tian child of Georgia was taken by 
some people of PB: aydad, and brought 
up as a Mohammedan. But he 
continued a Christian i his heart; 
and finding at last an opportunity 
of escaping, he openly - protessed 
his religion. But hemg re-taken, 
he was required to. recant; which 
refusine to do, he was comdemned 
to die by Mohammed Ghoorrah, 
the Shahhvoi Islam of Bagdad, 
Sabat’s master. At the piace of 
execution he lifted up his eyes to 
heaven, and said, in Persian, 


O Thou whom we openly adore, 
We are conformed to thy likeness: 
On thy skirt we fasten our hold, 
When we slip off from all the world. 


The Persian lines are thought very 
beautiful, and were sung about the 
streets of Bagdad, after his martyr- 
dom, by the ‘little boys, till forbid- 
den by Mohammed Ghoorrah.” 
The letter contains these four 
simple and affecting lines in their 
original Persian dress, which is here 
oveuieed. And it will be seen that 
I am partly interested in offering 
the extract containing them to your 
notice, since some of your readers 
may be induced to accept, for me, 
the challenge which accompanies 
them, aud to present me, through 
the medium of your publication, 
with a free poetical translation of 
this litth: hymn.—A more serious 
reason influencing me_on the pre- 
sent occasion, Is the pleasure I feel, 
aud wish to communicate, at view- 
ing, even stil/, the power of divine 
grace, i an example which proves 
that pure religion is alike the growth 
of every period and every soil : 
and, more particularly, in our own 
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eventful times, I cannot help con- estimated at about 25,621/. The 


nectlhg it, as an auspicious omen, 
with that new spirit, “ instinct with 
life,” which seems to be diffusing 
itself over the vast continent of the 
East. In every spot of light on that 
darkened horizon I seem to hail the 
harbinger of a still brighter dawn, 
when no solitary witness shall pay 
the price of his fidelity in blood, 
nor a chorus of children only sing 
by stealth the song of the Leu s 
but when “the kings of Arabia et 
Saba shail offer gifts” before him ; 
when the most distant nations shall 
catch and communicate “ the flying 
joy” 

Till Sanscreet song be warm’d with Christian 

fires, ; 
And themes divine awake from Indian lyres. 


I am, sir, yours, &c. 
J. 


TTR 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


Tue following account of the clergy 
of Spain, taken from Laborde’s View 
of that country, may probably be 
deemed by you w orthy of insertion. 
l am sure that the facts recorded in 
it, of the princely beneficence of the 
Spanish bishops, is worthy of imita- 
tion. lam, &c. 


C. W. 


There are in all Spain fifty-eight 
cathedral chapters, and eighty-two 
collegiate chapters and abbeys of 
different orders. 


The secular clergy amount to++ 60,238 
Ministers of churches-..-+-.+--+- 15,854 
Monks, of 1925 convents --+ 49,238 
Nuns, of 1081 ditto ..«-++-+++- 29,547 


The Spanish church is richly en- 
dowed: the archbishops and bishops 
In particular have princely revenues. 
The archiepiscopal seat of Toledo is 
the firstin rank and the wealthiest in 
Spain. It confers on its possessor 
the title of primate, and a revenue 
of about 125,000/. The archbishop 
of Seville enjoys a revenue of about 
34,3751, The revenue of Santiago is 


archbishopric of Tarragona, the an- 
cient metropolis of almost half of 
Spain, possesses a revenue of about 
18,3332. The archbishopric of Sa- 
ragossa possesses a revenue of about 
25,208/. The archbishopric of Va- 
lencia possesses a revenue of about 
32,0831, The bishop of Murcia re- 
ceives annually about 20,833/. The 
bishop of Lerida about 10,0001.; and 
to the other bishoprics are attached 
revenues more.or less considerable, 
The canonries are not less opulent 
in proportion. The dignitariesof the 
chapters are still more richly bene- 
ficed than the canons. Some of the 
monastic orders also possess immense 
wealth: the Hieronymite monas- 
tery at the Escurial has a_reve- 
nue of 29,1661. 

The imposts peculiarly payable by 
the clergy amount annually to about 
437,8401 18s. 2d., exclusive of a 
few others, and the thirds of the re- 
venue of the archbishoprics and bi- 
shoprics. The clergy are also liable, 
but in a small proportion, to the tax 
levied on the inhabitants of Spain in 
general. 

The conspicuous situations in the 
Spanish church are by no means con- 
sidered as the patrimony of the rich 
and noble, but as the well-merited 
reward of irreproachable conduct. 
Whatever may be the rank of an 
ecclesiastic in the sacerdotal hierar- 
chy, he never habitually absents 
himself from his proper place of re- 
sidence, where he expends the reve- 
nue of his benefice in alms or public 
works. From the period of the re- 
conquest of Spain from the Moors, 
most of the public establishments 
owe their foundation to the clergy ; 
by whom also whole towns have 
been rebuilt. The most beautiful 
aqueducts, fountains, and public 
walks in the cities, have been con- 
structed at the expense of their 
bishops. From them, also, the poor 
have received the most effectual re- 
lief in times of scarcity, epidemic 
disease, and war. The bishop af 


Orense lodged and supported in his 
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palace three hundred French priests, 
condemned to transportation during 
the furies of the revolution: the pre- 
late himself took his place at their 
table, and refused to partake of any 
indulgence that he could not also 


procure for his guests. The arch- 
bishop of ‘Toledo converted the pa- 
lace into an establishment, wherein 
are received two hundred children, 
and seven hundred poor persons of 
all ages. The bishop of Cordova, 
during the scarcity of 1804, and for 
along time afterw ards, made a daily 
distribution of twelve hundred ra- 
tions of bread to the poor of his dio- 
cese. The aqueduct of Tarragona 


is the work of the archbishop, who: 


has thus conferred on the place the 
inappreciable benefits of cleanliness 
and health, to both of which it was 
long a stranger. Similar instances 
of public spirit may be found in 
almost every diocese. 


_- i - 
Tothe Editor of the Christian Observer. 


As I am not in the constant habit of 
seeing your publication, it is only 
lately, in meeting with your number 
for February last, at the house of 2 
friend, that I was aware that the spiri- 
tual state of the Gypsies had excited 
interest inthe breasts of some of vour 
readers. ‘They are arace who have 
long excited interest in mine: so 
much, that in the year 1801 I had 
written a letter upon the subject to 
the Society for bettering the Condi- 
tion and increasing the Comforts of 
the Poor; but I thought, on farther 
reflection, that any attempt to civi- 
lize a race of beings so degraded, 
and held inso much contempt, would 
be gr pcseyicn so very visionary, 
that I gave up the idea, and did not 
send *% A greater lapse of time, 
farther observation, and the sugges- 
tions of your cor respondents, induce 
me to trouble vou with the few fol- 
lo: wing remarks; recollecting, that 
in literary attempts and works of be- 
neficence it is the same as in pecu- 
niary subscriptions,—that great ef- 
cts are not always produced from 


- 
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[May, 
the stores of an opulent individual, 
but from the willing contributions of 
the many. 

It does not appear to me that a 
few, or even many, missionaries (ac- 
cording to the suggestion of Fra- 
ternicus, vol. vil. p. 496) would an. 
swer the purpose of imparting re- 
ligious knowledge to the Gypsies ; 
since, on account of their wandering 
mode of life, and from their not tra- 
velling in any numbers together, it 
would be difficult to form congrega- 
tions. What the number of Gypsies 
(and of those who lead vagrant lives 
like them) may be in this kingdom, 
I cannot even form a conjecture ; 
and Mr. Colquhoun, I think, does 
not mention them in his Treatise on 
the Police of the Metropolis. Nei- 
ther am I acquainted with theirnum- 
bers and modes of life at Norwood, 
which I understand is the chief re- 
sidence ofthem*: what Ihave to say, 
therefore, is only from observations 
made upon those who frequent this 
neighbourhood, and from others seen 
occasionally when I have been tra- 
velling. 

The suggestions of Minimus (vol. 
vill, p. 286) appear to me to be the 
most gates Ae «mp ; and I hope that 
there are many Gypsies who would 
be inclined to profitby any judicious 
and kind exertions made in their be- 
half. There are already several fa- 
milies of them within my knowledge, 
who reside in houses during the 
winter, and travel about only in the 
summer. Their means of subsis- 
tence are, tinkering, and fiddling at 
feasts and fairs; by which some, I 
believe, make a ‘good deal of money, 
vhich helps them outin the winter, 
when there is less work and less 
dancing. 

A young man witha large family, 
whom I have long observed near 
this place in my walks, about six 
years ago when many inclosures 
took place in this neighbourhood, 
and he found it less convenient to be 


* Since writing the above, a friend has 
informed me that Norwood is enclosed, and 
has ceased to be a rendezvous of Gypsies, 
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out in the fields—or, rather, that the 
farmers were less willing to let him 
encamp upon their grounds—took a 
small house, with a garden annexed 


to it, in the suburbs of this town, 
and has since lived here constantly in 
the winter, but travels in the sum- 
mer. He is now about thirty-eight 
years of age. He married when 
twenty ; and has eight children, all of 
whom have been regularly baptized 
in the several parishes where they 
were born, He is a very civil man, 
and is much respected where he is 
known, having a good character for 
honesty. He attends church constant- 
ly on a Sunday; and though he has not 
any regular notion of the peculiar doc- 
trines of Christianity, he has some 
very good general ideas of religion 
and morality. He is no swearer, 
and he would consider it wicked in 
his wife to attempt to ¢ell fortunes. 
He is frequently employed to fiddle, 
at the houses of respectable farmers 
and trades-people, at Christmas. 
His other occupation is tinkering ; 
and he is ingenious at mending fid- 
dies, and making cases, &c. Neither 
he nor his wife can read ; and none 
of his children have been hitherto 
sent to school. His third boy, who is 
about nine years old, he has, at my 
suggestion, promised to send to the 
new school, which has been establish- 
ed here on Dr. Bell’s and Mr. Lan- 
caster’s plan: he accepted the of- 
fer with great thankfulness. The 
boy is to come into the school at 
Michaelmas, when the family re- 
iurn from their summer’s travelling. 
the father would be very glad to 
have all his children brought up to 
any other mode of life ; and even to 
embrace some other himself; but he 
finds a difficulty init. He himself, 
from not having been brought up 
to work in husbandry, could 1 not go 
through the labour of it: and few*, if 
any persons, would be willing to em- 
ploy his children, on account of the 


* T recollect having heard that the benevo- 
ont Jonas Hanway once took a Gypsy tor 
his servant ; but L know not on what autho- 


ity this was said. I do not 


find any men. 
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bad character which his race bears, 
and from the censure and ridicule 
which might attach to taking them, 
where they might be willing to do 
it from motives of benevolence. 

There is another family of Gyp- 
sies resident in ‘this place in the 
winter, the father of which was for- 
merly a musician in the Guards : he 
has a boy now in the school, 

These circumstances lead me to 
think, that, were encouragement 
given to them, the Gypsies would be 
inclined to live in towns and villages, 
like other people; and would, in an- 
other generation or two, become Ci- 
vilized ; and, with the pains which 
are eon taken to educate the poor, 
and to ditluse the nl te and the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, would 
become a part of the regular fold : 
while, in the mean time, trom per- 
sonal intercourse with their pastors, 
and from attending public worship, 
the spiritual condition of the present 
generation would be materially im- 
proved. It would, however, require 
much “ patient continuance in well- 
doing,” in those who attempted it; 
and they must be prepared, perhaps, 
to meet with some untowardness, 
and much disappointment: but in 
due season we could not fail to reap, 
if we fainted not. 

All Gypsies must have some parish 
to which they belong; and if these 
parishes were to provide habitations” 
for them, and to hold out encourage- 
ment to them to come and settle; 
and were to bear for the present 


tion of it in his Life, by Pugh; nor ia his 
Travels, from looking over the index. 

* The want of cottages for labourers is, in 
many places, 8 serious evil. I have known 
more instances than one of a young 
wishing to marry ; 


man 
but, not being able to cet 
a habitation, the marriage hes been deferred 
tll it became necessary, and took place uncer 
circumstances 
would have done betore. 

Lhe building cottages for the poor, ther 
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fore, or putting them in the way oi duilding 
the:n tor themseives (accordiug to seme of 
the plans suggested te the Reports of the 
Society for the Poor) is a most desired’ 


Measure 
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with any ways which might be dif- 
ferent from those of the regular inha- 
bitants ; allording them work as tin- 
kers,&c. and providing education and 
work tor their children ; and, for the 
present, even bearing with their tra- 
velling in the summer ; this, now al- 
inost unprofitable, race of beings 
might be reclaimed to society. Ma- 
ny of them are accustomed, in the 
seasons, to undertake hay and har- 
vest work ; these, | think, with pro- 
per encouragement, might be in- 
duced to get their living by husband- 
ry work throughout the year, 

Should these suggestions lead to 
any farther discussion upon the sub- 
ject, or to the adopting any measures 
to patmete the desired “object, it 
would give me sincere pleasure to 
jend my assistance, either pecuniary 
or pe rsonal, 

jl am, sir, &e. 
Ju FP. 
Cambridge, April 28, 1810. 
a 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


fr the following lines meet with 
your approbation, they are at your 
service, for insertion in your excel- 


[May, 


lent and increasingly valuable mis- 
cellany. 


THE PILGRIM’S FRAYER, 


Gop of iny life! whilst here IT roam, 
An exile from my native home, 


To thee | lift my tearful eye, 


And for thy gracious succour cry. 
Unless thy mighty arm be near, 
My spirits to support and cheer, 
My feeble faith will surely fail, 
And Satan o’er my soul prevail. 
For, lo! where’er I look, I see 
Some object that would lead from thee: 


The world without, my heart within, 


Alike allure and tempt to sin. 


Temptation’s thorns obstruct my way, 
And pleasnres all their baits display: 
Here lurks some net or wily snare ; 
And trightful rocks oppose me there. 

But why complain? for whilst I pray, 
My anxious fears are chas’d away ; 

And God, in tender mercy, hears 
My cry, and notices my tears. 


Hail, blessed harbinger of peace! 
Thow source of real happiness! 
Hail, love divine! thy healing lore, 
Shall comfort to my soul restore, 

Thy sacred influence shall fire 
My breast with ev’ry pure desire, 
My vile affections crucify, 

And fix on heav’p my stedfast eye! 


N——*. 
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The Religious World disp?ayed ; 

a View of the four grand a 
of Religion—. Judaism, Paganism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedisn; 
and of the various existing Deno- 
minations, Sects, and Parties, in 
the Christian World. To which is 
subjoined a View of Deism and 
Atheism. In three Volumes. By 
the Rev. Rowert Apbam, B.A. 
Oxford; Minister of the Episco- 
pal Congregation, Blacktriar’s 
Wynd, Edinburgh; and Chap- 
lain to the light Honourable 
the Earl of Kellie. Edinburgh. 
London : Longman and Co, 1809. 
Svc j *rice ll. Lis. 6d. 


A work embracing the interesting 
objects which are specified in the 
title-page just transcribed, on a 
rather enlarged plan, and written by 
a person of due moderation and can- 
dour, and yet, at the same time, 
with a just and unbending attach- 
ment to religious truth (if such a 
thing may be. assumed), was loudly 
called for by the present state of 
theological information, and is likely 
to be morally, as well as intellectu- 
ally, useful. We have indeed mo- 
dern works on the subject; and of 


the two more popular ones, we are 
happy to find the partiality to error 
in the one, counteracted by justice 
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to truth in the other. The “ View” 
of Hannah Adams, the only work 
of the two alluded to which deserves 
attention, although short, is net su- 
perseded by the. present perform- 
ance. Its form, as a‘dictionary, and 
the able essays with which Mr. 
Fuller, in a new edition, has intro- 
duced and enriched it, will preserve 
to it its character of a very useful 
manual. But something more ex- 
tended, yet without proceeding to 
extravagance in regard of length, 
was doubtless desirable, and esuld 
not fail to be gr atefully received by 
the religious put blic, ifexecuted with 
any portion of the ability aud spirit, 
whieh such a work eminently de- 
mands. We ertainly Have not 
been nyrateritily disappoin: etm 
either res 
Mr. ddewas But, as we wish oor 
readers to take a part in our judg- 
ment, we will not aiticipate it. 

The composition of this work is 
somewhat peculiar, and almost 
unique. It is explained thus in the 
Pretace. 

“ On the principle of Fleury, that ‘ every 
one ought to be believed concerning his ewn 
doctrine, and the History of his own sect,’ 
{ have not only’ had recourse to various 
works wherein the principles and practices 
of the several denominations, secis, and 
parties, are detailed by themselves and 
others, and have carefally culled trom them 
whatever seemed applicable to my purpose ; 
but I have also invited to my assistance 
living authors, or other learned and disiin- 
cuished characters of most denominations. 
And, I am hap] yy to say, that there are very 
few instances in wiliich, on my stating the 
object and plan of the work, the invitation 
has not been very readily and cheerfully 
accepted.” p. xi. 

There are advantages and disad- 
vantages in this plan; and we cer- 
tainly think, that Fleury, and Mr. 
Adam, in adopting his sentiment, 
have gone rather too far. ‘There 
are cases in which sects are not to 
be believed concerning their own 
doctrine and history. But we reat dily 
allow, that their representations al. 
Ways deserve attention; and it is 
desirable, for many purposes, (al- 
though the contrary for some,) to 

Curnistr. Ouserv. No. 101, 
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see the best that can be said foi 
them. It is a disadvantage in those 
articles, which are supplied by per- 
sons of the denominations described, 
that there is really no name answer- 
able for the statements which they 
contain. ‘This defect would have 
been effectually removed, could the 
delicacy of the different contribu- 
tors have permitted the mention of 
their names. Another inconyent- 
ence is, that, as the work could not 
afford to ovcupy itself in contro- 
versy, large masses of absolute so- 
plistry and mistatement are neces- 
sariiy lett without confutation. 
The remedy has been attempted in 
some instatces, and with cood effect 
bat, generally spe: aking, the parts 
alluded to must be read with great 
suspension of yrdgment, or with 
greatet vledga of the sobject 
than the writer, whoever hemay be, 
for the time possessed, to be read 
with profit. 

The first part of the work, reach- 
ing to p. 289 of the first volume, on 
the four great systems of religion, 
which hav re obtaine d in the world, 
in the order of their appearance, 
Judaism, Paganism, Christianity, 
and Moehammedisin, 1s executed, 
we think, in avery satisfactory man- 
ner; and, although the account 
must necessarily be in a consider- 
ably abridged form, it embraces im- 
portant information not always te 
be found together, and, we believe, 
generally correct. 
~ But the most interesting o part, and 
that, which it is of most consequ lence 
should be well executed, is the dif- 


ferent divisions and subdivisions of 


the Christian system, as hela by its 
professors. The grand cdavisions, 
mg ee to Mr. Adam, are three— 
The Greek and Eastern churches ; 
se the church of Rome; and 3. the 
Protestant churches. ‘The account 
et the Greek church, with which 
this part of the work commences, is 
compact and lumimous: and a quo- 
t ation, which we mean to make re- 


specting its authori will satisfy 

the reader , that aly dependence 
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church, Mr. Adam observes, p. 300, 
has no public or estabiished articles 
of faith, like those of our church or 
other protestant ones; and there- 
fore its doctrines can only be col- 
lected from the councils which 
receives, its liturgies, its catechisms. 
[tis a curious fact, ‘‘ that the several 
books containing the church-service 
for all the days in the year, amount 
to more than twenty volumes folio, 
besides one large volume called the 
Regulation, which contains the di- 
rections how the rest are to be 
used.” p. 320. This, if it were the 
object, was no bad expedient to 
prevent the inconveniencies of re- 
petition. Mr. Adam has not men- 
tioned at all or so slightly, that we 
are excusable in not recollecting it, 
the Confession drawn up in the 
name of the oriental church by 
Cyril Lucar, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, in 1630. It was first written 
in Latin, and delivered to the Dutch 
ambassador at the Porte. It was 
afterwards translated into Greek, 
and enlarged by the addition of 
scriptural authorities. This confes- 
sion is remarkable for its alinost per- 
fect conformity with the doctrines 
of protestantism, and for its explicit 
hostility to popery, in condemning 
purgatory, transubstantiation, the 
Apocrypha, and a greater number 
thantwo sacraments. This, although 
an authentic document, and hi: chly 
creditable to the personal go: od 
sense, piety, and fortitude of ion au- 
thor, is by no means to be viewed as 
a general and allowed exposition 
of the faith of the Greek church at 
the time. And indeed the opposi- 
tion, which, by this mean, and 
others like it, he had excited against 
him among the popish party, prov ed 
his destruction*. It was in direct 
contradiction to this contession, that 
the metropclitan of Kiow, in Russia, 
convened a synod, and put fortha 
coniession, or catechism, which was 
improved and adopted by a suc- 


* See the Latin in the C orpus Con ifes- 
sonum: and of the Greek and Latin toge- 
ther, the edition before us is that of Ge- 


{iLCya, 1635. 


ceeding patriarch of Constantinople, 
and signed by himself, together 
with the three other patriarchs, of 
Alexandria, of Antioch, and of 
Jerusalem, and others, in the vear 
1643. This was published under 
the title of Orthodoxa Confessie 
Catholic atque Apostolice Kccle- 
sie Orientalis, im modern Greek and 
Latin. ‘The whole appears to have 
been influenced, if not produced, by 
the active and obtrusive efforts of 
the adherents of popery, particular. 
ly those of France* ; and as we are 
told, that it is regarded as of no au- 
thority in so larce a portion of the 
oriental church as the Russian, we 
have no sufficient reason to suppose 
it in very great esteem in other parts. 
We have not been able to find, in 
what part of his history, as Mr. 
Adam informs us, Mosheim has re- 
ferred to this Confession for a know- 
ledge of the doctrine of the Greek 
church. We conceive, that such 
contessions, made by very extensive 
churches, must convey an extremely 
deiective representation of the gene- 
ral doctrine of their members. 
Even in the Romish church, at a 
time when her power, although 
broken, was far from being annihi- 
lated, it was found utterly impracti- 
cable to reduce all her children toa 
perfect unanimity in adopting the 
creed which she endeavoured to im- 
pose even with the ceremony of a 
general council. In page 322, 
where Mr. Adam has mentioned and 
described the Orthodoxa Confessio, 
he has referred to a page of the 
Bibliotheca Graeca of Fabricius, 
without specity ingthe volume. Wr. 
Adam speaks highly of a work of 
Father Pilato, present inetropolitan 
of Moscow, entitled, Orthodox 
Learning, or A Summary of Christian 
Diz nity, written by him for the use 
of the late Emperor Paul. p. 355. 
The quotation which we promised 
is the last paragraph of the first vo- 
juine. 


“ So lame, indeed, and imperfect are the 


a — — 





* See the edition of 1695, with the pre- 
face ot Norrmann. 
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using his .MS. on the subject of these 
churches, that he had ‘not met, in any fo- 
reign publication, so good and so exact a 
description of the Greek church, and which 
has afforded him so much pleasure and in- 
formation at the same time,’ &c. as that 
here presented to the reader, in a state very 
considerably improved by this divine’s re- 
marks and corrections, and by his also kindly 
supplying the author with further means of 
valuable and authentic information. Aware 
that some, if not many, readers are but ill 
qualified to judge tor themselves of the cor- 
rectness of what is here said on the subject 
of these churches, and not being at liberty 
to publish the name of the wiiter of this 
letter, through whose kind assistance this ac- 
count of them is, in a great measure, what 
they will now find it, I have conceived it in 
a manner a duty which | owed to them, to 
lay before them his opinion of it, with a 
view to their satisfaction ; and if I have any 
other motive for so doing, it is that | might 
thus rouse others, ou their perceiving how 
much we have yet to learn on this subject, 
to more minute inquiries into the present 
state and condition of those to whom, or to 
whose forefathers and predecessors, we are 
all very highly indebted, forasmmuch as it 
was through the Greek and Eastern Chris- 
tians that the light of the Gospel was first 
conununicated to us, aud, of course, that 
we derive all the comforts and blessings 
which we enjoy from our religion.” 

The second volume begins with 
an account of the caurch of Rome. 
This article is written by a Roman 
catholic; a name admitied by the 
Same courtesy, and with the same 
kind of qualifications, as 
unitarian, It certainly is no disad- 
vantage to the student in ecclesias- 
tical affairs, or indeed to any one 
who feels an interest in the present 
political opinions and measures of 
the country, to see the best that can 
be said in favour of popery : at the 
Same time that it would be the sum- 
mitof imprudence to rely upon such 
an account. ‘The present article ts 
reserved and plansible, while it 
asserts all the most vilensive 


We 


re aily 
sted. 
cogmas of the papal system. 
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best accounts which we have of the Greeks 
and their church, the most distinguished 
and best known of all the Eastern churches, 
that an eminent and respectable divine of 
that communion was pleased to observe, in 
writing to the author of this work, after per- 


that of 
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must, however, confess our regret, 
that no sufficient antidote is afforded 
to the spiritual poison contained in 
this description by the cecasional 
and scanty notes of the editor. We 
likewise felt, in the perusal of it, a 
degree of disappointment, that, from 
the want of any name which might 
give it authority, it was impossible 
to regard it as the authorized creed 
even of the English papists. We 
could not feel secure, that, did these 
religionists find themselves pressed 
by any conclusions from the state- 
ments here given, they would not 
immediately and without hesitation 
disclaim those statements. Indeed 
the waut of documents strictly and 
universally authentic and binding, 
renders it difficult, not only to attack 
popery, but even to form a just 
opinion of what it js. We speak 
merely with respect to the legal evi- 
dence, as it may be called, which is 
to satisty the world ; for, as in many 
other cases of the same description, 
private satisfaction is easily tound. 
Our papal author is, indeed, more 
categorical and explicit than might 
have been expected ; and he has in- 
formed us pretty ingenuously, that 
“ it is from the decisions of the 
council” (of Trent,) “ rightly un- 
derstood,” (we suspect this expres- 
sion,) “ regarding points of faith,” 
(neither do we quite like this quali- 
fying one,) “that we are to look 
for those tenets, which distinguish 
Roman catholics from every other 
sect of Christians. They may be 
seen from a perusal of the creed of 
Pope Pius the Fourth, which is as 
follows :—”’ p. 10. 

The creed is then given at length 
in English. The reader will per- 
ceive, that the words “‘ we are to 
look” are not very confident. He 
mav need likewise to be intormed, 
that this creed expressly obliges all 
those who profess it to receive with- 
out doubt (indubitanter) and profess 
all the decrees and canons of the 
council of Trent, and that something 
more is contained in them than in 
this general summary. We think 


it necessary " observe farther, that 


2N2 
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tis creed forms the greater part of 
a papal ball, issued atter the con- 
chasian of the council; and that it 
would have been desirable to give 


ihe whole, since the introductory 
part declares, that it Is to be pro- 
lessed by allthe subjectsof the papal 
ee, who have the cure of sowls. ht 

will lrenee appear, what is the doc- 
trine required to be inculeated on 
the whole population of popery by 
their supreme head. But however 
desirable it may be to find a resting 
place for our inquirtes, and a foun- 
dation for our decision; however 
desirable, to find them in the de- 
crees of a council, wmch was con- 
voked about the time that the prin- 
cipal protestant confessions were 
agreed upon and published, and 
thereby likely to assume a more 
direct attitude of opposition; it is 
well known, that the reception of 
this council, even among the adhe- 
rents of the Roman see, was, and 
continues to be, timited. Queen 
Elizabeth refused to send anv dele- 
gates to Trent, and Bishop Jewel 
vindicated the refusal. At the end 
ef our edition of the Canons and De- 
crees of the Council of Trent, whieh 
is Chufet’s, we find, in the enume- 
ration of those who were present at 
the council, one English prelate, but 
a ae tee one, Goldwell, bishop of 
. Asaph, who left the country on 

' e accession of Elizabeth; and three 
are mentioned from Ireland. The 
council itseif was not at all mtend- 
ed for the eastern part of the 
church. It was exp ressl y coniined 
to particular objecis, in which that 
church had no concern. In coun- 
tries more Immediately under papal 
mtluence, it was reccived: but, in 
Spain and Germany, not without 
considerable resistance and diffi- 
enitv. In France it las alwavs 
been 7 Opposed, cl never 
generally admitted. We are ig- 

norant Sieties or not, and whether 


vnanimousiyv or not, the decrees of 


the counci) of Trent are eee than 
the English and Jrich Romanists; 
hor ore we pertectiyv sa! fied Fria 


Wirsii 678 are WwW Eexnect 


‘ 


authentie 


{ Mar, 
and definitive information on this 
point. We have not, however, 
quite done with thts subject: but 
we shall reserve some farther ob- 
servations upon it to the close of 
what we wish yet to remark on 
this article. 

Immediately after the creed of 
Pius IV. ovr Romisl: aathor endea- 
vours to vindicate and support the 
dectrme of his church known by 
the term Tradition, by representing 
this tradition as the only g ground on 
which we receive the Scriptures, 
But we may here detect the common 
fallacy, which arises from the use of 
the same word in different senses. 
Although, in the first instance at 
least, Scripture does not prove its 
own original, and for that proof we 
are indebted to what may legiti- 
mately enough be called tradition ; 
yet+this tradition is so distinct a 
thing fiom the popish tradition, that, 
dithough they may, accidentally 
only, concur, ‘they may likewise be 
opposite. The fact is, the external 
evidence of the canun of Scripture 
is derived from whatever historical 
testimony will aflord it, whether in 
or out of the church, athe heretics 
or heathens, from friends or ene- 
mies. Perhaps the most decisive 
part of the evidence arises trem 
what is inherent m no. separate 
party, but results trem what appears 
to be an indeperdent or undesigned 
comcidence in different testimonies. 
Jn short, so tar is the Seripture from 
being dependent on tradition in the 
Romish sense, that such tradition, 
had it the virtue aseribed to it, 
would lead toa very material cor- 
ruption of Scripture, that is, the 
addition of several apocryphal beoks 
to the Old Testament. For the 
universal church, as it assumes to 
be, not im any incidental, imphed, 
or otherwise informal manner, but 
with the formality and deliberation 
wid solemnity of its last council, 
has declared concerning these, as 
well as the other baoks, Si quis— 
pro sacris et canonicis non suse 
ee sit*. But it is 


? Cone Trid, Sess iv, de Canon, Script. 
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really, on this subject, pleasant to 
see, how far the credulity of an ad- 
herent to popery, and that no extra- 

yagant one, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, can proceed, in the following 


words: ‘* whatever the same 
church’? (the catholic), ‘ dispersed 
throughout the world, has in all 
ges successively, without interrup- 
tion, taught, preached, believed, 
and delivered, as the doctrine of 
Christ and his apostles, a Roman 
catholic believes that be» divine 
faith.’’ Our admiration is, not that 
any man should believe under such 
circumstances, but that he should 
believe such circumstances to exist. 

In order that our protestant read- 
ers may see what is the best that 
can be made of one of the mest dis- 
tinguishing doctrines of popery, we 
transcribe what is written on tbe 
Lucharist. 


“ They firmly believe, that in the sacra- 
ment ot the Eucharist there is really, truly, 
and substauttally, the body and bleod, with 
the soul and divinity of Jesus Christ; and 
that, by consecration, the substance of bread 
is converted into his body, and the substance 
of the wie into his blooa ; the external quae 
lities of both bread and wine still remaimmg 
the same. This conversion, or transubstan- 
tiation, implies, that alter consecration, tiie 
substanee of the body of Christ ts really un- 
der the appearance of bread, and that the 
substance of bread ceases to be there; in 
bke majuer, that the substance of the blood 


ot Christ ts really under the appearance of 


wine, and that the substance of the wine 
ceases to be there: and they see nothing 
impossible to Almighty Power to put the 
glorifi ed body ot Christ under the apy 
ot the brea i, alc ny with hrs bh oa, s 
divinity, which must be with his living bedy 
by concomitance, and make the substance 


of the bread, at the saiwe instant, 


Cease iC 
be there ; nu more than they see u poss 
ble to Almighty Power to create 2 id out 
of nothings g3 especially as it IS nut against 


*)f 


Catholic faith to SAY, that the RtO% rf 
ot Christ is a spiritual body, 
though he is really and substanti lly present 
in the sacrament, he may be sald to be tl 
as it he were a spirit. They believe also, 
that under either kind alone, Christ wh 
and entire, and a true sacrament, is receiv- 
ead. Lo understand this, observe that, a 
cording to them, the bread by consecrati 
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is really changed into the body of Chri, 
amd the wine inte his blood: now as Clirist 
is living aad immortal, wherever his body is, 
there his blood, soul, aud divinity must be ; 
and wherever his blood is, there also must 
his body, soul, and divinity be; they can- 
not be separated, so that Christ is received 
whole under each kind.” pp. 17, 18. 


With respect to this, not mystery, 
but contradiction, we would ask, 
where is the necessity for it? None 
in Scripture, that we could ever 
perceive. The protestant sense, we 
contend, and ever will contend, 1 
ot the metaphorical but the literal 
sense ; the literal sense, in the com- 
mon usage of language. And where 
is there a single doctrine in the 
sacred writings besides, even ap- 
proaching to the monstrous one of 
transubstantiatiou? Why then is 
grammar, common sense, the uni- 
versal voice of Scripture, the per- 
fections themselves of the Deity, to 
be violated, that a modern, secular, 
and tyrannical church may bind 
chains of iron on the reason and 
consciences of men ? 

On the subject of the pope’s in- 
fallibility and dispensing power, 
Mr. Adam has a note, pp. 31, 32, 
in which he states the questions re- 
specting these points sent by Mr. 
Pitt, in 1788, to six of the principal 
popish universities in France, Spain, 
and the Netherlands, which unani- 
monsly denied any power in the 
pope of civil imterference in other 


+ 


states, any power of absolyimg sub- 
jects { trom their allegiance, and the 
doctrine that no faith is to be kept 
with heretics. But although we 
would not deprive the subjects of 
popery of the - benefit of change and 
rtamly can never 
Ve demed, — rs powers have 

been ciegen ed by the head of the 
popedom ; and we bel eve that they 
have never been questioned by its 
votaries, when they have had the 
means of acting in their hands. It 
has been argued a gainst the papists, 
that such ts the absolute dispenst ing 
power of the pope, that It is im. 
possible to bind them even by oath. 
To this it has been considered as « 


nconsistenc V; it ce 
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decisive and triumphant reply, that, 
were this the case, they would he- 
sitate at no oath: whereas the fact 
is the contrary. But without mean- 
ing to load those of the Romish per- 
suasion with the odium of the charge 
just mentioned, we must be allowed 
to say, that the reply, in our opi- 
nion, is insuflicieat.. For although 
a man may feel released in princi- 
ple from the o bligation of an oath, 
public opinion (whe re this prineiple 
does not generaliy prevail), is so 
decidedly and vehemently the con- 
trary way, that, when he has over- 
come his understand) ing and con- 
science, he finds it hard to overcome 
the world. 

We take this opportunity of cor- 
recting a strange mistake into which 


the worthy author of the Lite of 


Dean Nowell has fallen, when he 
says, that “ the council of Trent, to 
prevent the diffusion of it,” (religious 
ent) “strictly prohibited the read- 

ng of the Scriptures in the verna- 
ro oe tongue, and torbad the use of 

ail catec hi sms, aud expositions of 
the Aposties’ Creed, and ‘Ten Com- 
mandments.’ So opposite to this is 
the tact with respect to catechisms, 
that that council has made a parti- 
cular and express decree, Sess. XXIV. 
Cap. vii. providing that a catechism 
shall be composed, which the bishups 
shall take care to have translated 
into the vulgar tongue, , and eX- 
pounded to the people*. Sucha 
catechism, under the title, Cate- 
chismus ex decreto Concilii Tri- 
dentini ad Parochos, Pn V. Pont. 
Max. ju issu edi tus, Was drawn UD, 
paruiy w hile the council was sitting, 
and partiv afterwards. It is of con- 
sicerable length, and consists of four 
parts; 1. on the Creed; 2. on ihe 
Sacraments; 3. on the Ten Com- 
mandments; 4. on the cngk isa ig 
While we are upoo this 1bject, it 
may Satis? ty a Corres ponia iéuit Of ours, 
who is offended at the supposed 
omission of the Second Command- 
ment in the Lutherau Decalogue, to 


See i:kewitse again Continuat. Sess. xxv. 
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observe, that the circumstance ori- 
ginates with the Romanists, who 
unite the first and Second Command. 
ment, and divide the Tenth into two ; 
and tor this arrangement they plead 
the authority of Augustine. The 
Romanists themselves do not omit 
the Second Commandment, however 
they may explain it away, as ap- 
pears by the catechism to which we 
have been referring. It is an ex- 
traordinary fact, that Luther, even 
in his Larger Catechism, where he 
retains the Romish division, and has 
given an exposition of the whole 
Decalogue, has yet omitted any 
comment on the first part (the pecu- 
larly anti-papistical part) of the 
Second Commandment. Walchsays, 
the retormed were the inventors of 
the division, which they still retain. 
Acriter pugnant pro hac divisione, 
atque <Anhaltini, Marpurgeuses, 
atque alii Lutherum de omisso ido- 
lopeeias precepto arguunt*. 
Having endeavoured, with less 
success than we could wish, to dis- 
cover, by what public and authentic 
forms the doctrine of the church of 
Rome is to be ascertained, we close 
our strictures on the present subject, 
by observing, agreeably to the inti- 
mation given, that the character of 
a sect, particularly with a view to 
its practice, is not to be determined 
simply by its public professions, 
and those perhaps drawn up under 
circumstances which required every 
possi ible guard and caution; but by 
those protessions as interpreted and 
illustrated by actions, particularly 
when the sect, if the case has existed, 
has been free trom restraint. This 
observation we think applicable to 
the Romish chureh with peculiar 
force. Their history is their re- 
ligion. It is nothimg more than 
doctrine reduced to practice. Com- 
pulsion, the parent of persecution, 1s 
tne soul and body of papal catho- 
l.cism ; and it constitutes one of the 
lead ling distinctions between pro- 
testantism and popery, that wile 
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the acts of persecution committed 
by each respectively cannot endure a 
moment’s comparison, protestantism 
weeps over and anathematizes her 
units, but popery either defends, or 
obstinately refuses to condemn, her 
millions. We can never forget, 
under all the circumstances, the 
Abbé Barruel’s vindication of the 
barbarities exercised against the 
Albigenses. 

The account of tbe church of 
Rome, which we now leave, is full 
of those misrepresentations which 
the cause needs; and it is only by 
dashing generalities that it can up- 
hold its plausibility for a moment, 

The next article is Protestantism ; 
and the divisions and subdivisions 
of protestantism occupy the whole 
remainder of the work, with the 
exception of the view of deism and 
atheism at the end. Over these di- 
visions the Romish church triumphs 
intemperately. Some remarks on 
this subject will occur at the con- 
clusion of our review. Inthe mean 
time, be it observed that the unity 
of the popedom is an unity of sub- 
mission, not of faith. 
have resigned their 
agree in any thing. 

This part of our author’s work 
appears to be executed with ability 
and impartiality; althou; gh we can- 
not help think: Ne, that the qi lality 


hose who 
reason may 


7 


which the compilati ion of such a 
production eminently called for, has 
been carried somewhat beyond i 
due bounds in the following para “a- 
graph. 

oA cain st the Armin} ns of the Church of 
Encla nd, Mr. Overton, of York, he 
ed the 


cause of Calvinism, in his True 

Churchman ascertained; a work which has 
been warily attacked by the present Dean 
of Peterborough, and the Archdescon o 
Sarum. The Anti-Jacobin Reviewers ave 
also taken the same side of 1! u 
and, in their review of Mr. Overt n’s w 
have appeared as able and strenuous advo- 
cates tor the Anti-Calvinism of the Church 
of England.” p. 242. 

Really, if the historian of sects 
to renounce all discrimination, as 
the popish renvunces ail reason, this 
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passage may be tolerated. But it is 
almost too much to allow writers, 
who have betrayed such varied in- 
sufficiency on the subject, even a 
voice, much less equal respect with 
the object of their attack, whom 
nevertheless we do not regard as 
infallible. Such was the opinion of 
the late Bishop Horsley, and it is 
ours. Mr. Overton likewise will 
complain, and we think justly, of 
hard measure, in being represented, 
without any qualification, as the 
champion of the Calvinism of the 
church of England, and as the fol- 
lower and associate of Mr. Toplady* 
Mr. Overton at least demies the 
charge, and we think he ought to 
be attended to, by one whose prin- 
ciple it is “ that every one ought to 
be believer d concerning his own doc- 
trine.” All this is the worse, be- 
cause it appears under the article 
Calvinism, and every sect, particu- 
larly in Mr. Adam’s work, expects 
to see the best of itself in the article 
devoted to its history 4 

How far 


sect 


the denominated 
paneney aus ey deserve, as a 
body, 1¢ indulgent coustructions in 


pp. = 269, we will not take upon 
ourselves termine. The event 
of an applicati un to Mr. Huuting- 
ton, supposed to 
tits party, tor hisa 
to be known. 


to Ge 


he atthe head of 
nediannnel deserves 
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was takea by Mr. Huntington of my intima- 
tian and request.” p. 270. 


The article ov episcopacy is tem- 
perate, and we think conclusive. 


“ The question,” says Mr. Adams, “ be- 
tween the Episcopalians and Presbyterians 
is not, what degree of power and splendour 
the primitive bishops enjoyed, or what might 
be the precise extent of their dioceses; but 
simply and solely, whether they were the 
same as the presbyters, or whether they were 
& distinct order ? 

«" Che Episcopalians contend for the last 
opinion ; and insisting that the episcopal 
form of church government was not only 
primitive and apostolical, but also wnriversal, 
they challenge their antagonists to produce, 
from all the records of antiquity, a single 
instence of a presbyteral community, previous 


to that established by Calvin at Geneva.” 


pp- 278, 279. 


In proof of this 


representation 
Mr. Adam 


has xwppealed to the 
Epistles of Ignatius—meaning, no 
dvubt, the smaller ones, which are 
generally allowed to be the genuine; 
although Morinus and W histon give 
that honour to the larger ones, and, 
what is very surprising, are in some 
degree countenanced by Mosheim. 
That the smaller are the genuine, 
and that the larger are the inter- 
polated and corrupted, might be ae 
cisiveiy proved, if this were 
place for such an argument. a 
attention of the public has been 
faintly called to the subject of the 
authenticity of the Epistles of I¢- 
natius by one of the productions of 
the Christian Advocate inCambr idge. 
The subject is of importance, at 
Jeast has been esteemed so by many 
eminentChristiansas well as scholars; 
and what engaged the serious atten- 
tion of such menas Usher and Pear- 
son ought not hastily to be con- 
sidered “either above or below that 
of any Christian student or instructor. 
The production itself isa favourable 
monument of primitive Christian 
piety. 

Under the head of Lutheranism, 
pp. 335, 336, Mr. Adam has in- 
formed us, that “ the edition of the 
Augsburg Confession of 1530 is their 
legitimate formulary of faith, and is 
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called Angustana Confessio invuriata. 
It was altered by Metancthon, ina 
subsequent edition, which is called 
variata.” This is certainly the fact. 
In a note he observes, “ Some have 
told us that the variata edition js 
that of 1540; but Iam ata loss to 
reconcile this opinion with that edi- 
tion’s being given in the Oxford 
Syiloge Confessionum.” This, how- 
ever, is likewise most certainly the 
fact. Inthe introduction to a work 
of the learned Lutheran divine, 
Pfaffius, which contains all the sym- 
bolic books of the Lutheran charch, 
and both editions of the Augsburg 
Confession, occur these words— 
Constat, Augustanam Confessionem 
a Philippo “Melancthone A. 1540 
privato aust passim mutatam atque 
in articulo decimo, &c. cap. il. § 6. 
The same fact is likewise asserted 
by the elaborate Walch, in his In- 
troduction to the Symbolic Books of 
the Lutheran Church, and the ori- 
ginal vouchers referred to*. Mr. 
Adam must know, that there is no 
appeal from such authorities. We 
do not at all participate in his 
surprise, that, this being the case, 
the edition of 1540, not being ac- 
knowledged as an authentic L utheran 
formulary, should be given mn the 
Sy lloge Confessionum. That work 
1S professedly selected from the 
Corpus Confessionum, and in the 
Corpus the edition of 1540 alone is 
given. The Oxford editors have 
really discovered so little informa- 
tion on the general subject of the 
Protestant Confessions, that we are 
tempted to believe they were unac- 
quainted with the existence and 
difierence of these two celebrated 
editions. 

Much of the information which 
Mr. Adam has been able to com- 
municate under thé article of Lu- 
theranism, he professes to have de- 
rived from a learned and very 
respectable Lutheran divine. “ In- 
verted commas,” he adds, “ distin- 
guish most of his remarks, which are 
all founded partly on his own obser- 


* Vide pp. 185—196. 
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pp- 355, 356. » Under these invert- 
ed commas we find Eichhorn and 
others held up, not only as men of 
learning, but as being free from 
bigotry and intolerance. p. 353. <A 
very fair inference we think 1s to be 
drawn from this remark, respecting 
both the sentiments of the author, 
and the character of his representa- 
tions. 

We believe a Cantab would re- 
lieve Mr. Adam of his difficultv, in 
p. 365, by telling him that Corpus 
Christi, and Bennet college, are the 
same. 

In the short notice of the —e 
of altering the English Liturgy in 
1689, Mr. Adam should have refer- 
red to the second edition of Calamy’s 
Abridgment of Baxter’s Life and 
‘Times, where, we believe, the best 
account is given of the whole affair. 

At the close of the account of our 
united church is a passage, which is 
both highly gratifying in itself, and 
reflects much credit on the discri- 
minating piety, and, where vital re- 
ligion is concerned, the decisive 
views, of the author. 


“Nor have the members of this church 
been more eminent for solid learning, than 
for true piety and sterling virtue, and all 
those more valuable qualities, with a view 
to which the church of Christ was establish- 
ed upon earth, and which only will retain 
their in the church triumphant in 
Fervent piety, Christian zeal, ac- 
tive benevolence, and practical virtue, though 
less dazzling in the eyes of the world, are so 

uch more valuable than the highest literary 
attalahibertes: in that they are more durable ; 
there be knowledge, it shall 
and so much the more pro- 
fitable, in that, though they cannot boast of 
the same degree of the honour that cometh 
from man, they have equally the promise ot 
the happiness that now is, and they lead 


TY 


value 
heaven. 


for *‘ whether 


a ’ 
PANiSIE AWAY ; 


iore directly to that which is to come. 

“In every age the different branches of 
the now united church have exhibited such 
as will be had 
everlasting remembrance ; 
doubtless multitudes, have for a season re- 
joiced jn the light of others, whese names 
may have never reached beyond the sphere 
Corist. Ogserv. No. 101. 


‘burning and shining lights,’ 


‘in and many, 
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vation and experience, and partly 
on the most respectable authorities.” 
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of their own usefulness, whose virtues have 
never been recorded, or whose memoirs are 
forgotten. And that inthis age, and at the 
present day, she is less favoured in this re- 
spect than at any former period, those only 
will be disposed to maintain, who, having 
eyes, will not see, or, having ears, will not 
hear. For notwithstanding many of her 
sons and servants may have no great preten- 
sions to piety, and some of them as little to 
learning, she can yet boast of those in all 
ranks and orders, from the prelate on the 
bench to the village curate, who are emi- 
nently distinguished both for the one and 
the other. She may also boast of men nei- 
ther ignorant nor unlearned, who labour in 
her service with ardent zeal—with unwearied 
diligence—with scrupulous fidelity, and with 
various success; of men, in short, who 
preaching the word, are ‘ instant in season, 
out of season,’ and whose zeal is according 
to knowledge, and without innovation. 

“To the professional labours and con- 
sistent conduct of some men ot this charac- 
ter, had I not myself been an eye witness 
for years together, I should scarcely have 
believed that Christianity, as we find it in 
Scripture, was so justly reflected in the lives 
of any of its professors, in these days of 
lukewarmness and indifference, or that ‘there 
were any at this time who made so near ap- 
proaches to what the ministers of the Gospel 
once were, and what they ought at all times 
to be. 

« And yet, ‘ tell it not in Gath,” pablish 
it not in the ears of the enemies of the 
charch, or of religion, such men, and many 
such there doubtless are at this day, besides 
those whom | have the happiness to know 
(classed, if not mixed, with others, I admit, 
of a Jess honourable and consistent deport- 
ment; but I speak not here of men who 
can be justly charged with heterodoxy, irre- 
gularity, or enihusiasm)—even such men 
are viewed with contempt, and loaded with 
opprobrious naines by many of their brethren 
and others; by these in particular, it is pre- 
sumed, I will not say, who are the least 
distinguished by their piety and worth, but 
rather, who have 
them the least. 

oa | have, however, no hesitation 
ing, that 


the misiortune to huow 
in say- 
I know of no set of men m any 


church, sect, OF country, who them- 


vlOn, or 
and usiteenle to 


iiave 
cher attain 
ieee § 


* 


selves made hi mts in reli 


Will alm inore 


promote the cause of religion in others; and 
none, of course, who deserve better of their 
country and of mankind in general. And, 
bhuwever much many may have vainly at. 


oO ¢) 
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tempted 


to obscure the lustre of such cha- 
racters, [ firmly believe, and IL believe it on 
clear scriptural. authority, that not a few of 
them shall shine hereatter ‘ as thé brightness 
of ihe firmament—and as the stars for ever 
and ever!” pp. 392—595. 

The account of the episcopal 
church of Scotland is eloquent, and 
to ve assigned, we conclude, to the 
pen of the present author, from 
whom that church herself derives 
no small credit. 

But few remarks are required to 
be made on the remaining part of 
this work, the third volume. Mr. 
Adam (p. 101), estimates the real 
number of the methodists at upwards 
of 600,000 persons. We-were sur- 
prised to tind Nightingale referred 
to as authority, p. 139. It is im- 
possible to regard that work in any 
other | ght, than as the work of an 
enemy. The concluding observa- 
tions on the article methodists, are 
just and important. They respect 
the application of that term to a 
certain body of the clergy in the 
united church. After havin quoted 
a passage from the | impartial History 
of the Church of Christ by Dr. 
Haweis, highly creditable to that 
author, and which we are the more 
anxious to notice, because it is not 
always that we have been able to 
speak in this strain of the pro- 
ductions of that divine, Mr. Adam 
proceeds : 


- The se men 


' 
resembiin 


» on account chiefly of their 
many of the methodists in piety 
contounded with them, 
and even called by their name. Yet these 
vat the metho. 
dists most — not indeed by abusive 
ancuace, hut by 


and zeal, have been 


are tne churchmen who com} 


racually 
superseding their tal, Ours, 
great body of thei 


the heiad, « 


and quietly 
And wonld the 
ar brethren descend into 
juipped in the same armour; by 
adding religious zeal to their love 
siastical de 


ot eccle- 
corumn, piety to their learning, 
and a practical acquaintance with the intin- 
ence ot the leading truths of the Gospel 
upon the heart, to the cold orthodoxy and 
scanty morality with which too many, it is 
feared, vest satisfied; sooner or Jater the 
consequence would be a happy triumph over 
their Opponents—the certain decrease, not 


only of methodssm and methodists, but also 
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of sec/arism and sectarists, of every descrip - 
tion.” pp. 155, 156. 


We resist the temptation of mak- 
ing any more extracts from this in- 
tercsting and well-executed work, 
excepting one pretty long passage 
which we mean to praduce from the 
Preface. 

There remam, however, a few 
observations of a general deseription 
to be made. We cannot he: p think- 
ing, that the fault which was to be 
apprehended in the author of such a 
work as the prescat has m some de. 
sree, we admit but a slight one, 
been committed by Mr. Adam. The 
fault is an amiable one, and there- 
fore the more dangerous. By an 
endeavour to gnard against a bi- 
gotted aversion to sects and opinions 
opposing his own, and to exercise 
towardsevery denomination ot Chris- 
tians a perfect candour he has, as 
we conceive, occasionally express- 
ed himself with too mdis: rimi- 
nate indulgence. Ina few instances 
he appears to us, unintentionally we 
are sure, to have compromised the 
interests of real Christianity. ‘The 
instance of this kind by which we 
were most struck was the equal 
praise which he appears to have 
awarded to Mri Overton, Mr. Dau- 
beny, and the Antijacobin reviewers. 
Although we have ourselves fallen 
under a slight stroke or two of the 
lash of Mr. Overton, we apprehend 
that no man, who understands what 

real Christianity is, will hesitate tor 
a moment to decide in his favour 
against his professed opponents. 
Leaving the author, we observe, 
with respect to the work itself, and all 
works of a similar description, that 
there is an obvious evil to be guard- 
ed against in the perusal of them— 
an evil indeed, not legitimately de- 
ducible from them as iis cause, but 
which they have a tendency to pro- 
duce by the operation of other 
causes, put in exercise by them. 
That evil is either universal scepti- 
cism and indifference, or a sort 


of indiscriminate and Jatitudinarian 
charity inconsistent with real and 
operative Christianity. The one re- 
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sults from supposing all religions 
equally false, the other from sup- 
posing all modifications of Chris- 


tianity equally good. In reviewing 
the various sects into which the one 
religion of our Saviour is unhappily 
divided, with a view, and as a re- 
medy, to the evil just stated, it will 
be important to classify them, and to 
observe, that some are obviously 
false, ridiculous, and perhaps even 
yicious, and therefore to be ascrib- 
ed, not to the Christianity which 
they disgrace and pervert, but to the 
weakness and wickedness of man. 
Again: many Christian sects differ, 
either only in appearance, or much 
more in appearance than in reality. 
Others differ in circumstantials of 
minor importance. The great clue 
through this wilderness, in which 
many are lost, and many contented 
to be lost, is to view Christianity as 
- a practical religion, or rather, to pos- 
sess and cultivate a practical ac- 
quaintance with it. This will disco- 
ver to a man to what causes he is to 
ascribe the various and contending 
opinions of those who assume the 
same name; in what cases the modi- 
fication of the religion is to be as- 
signed to the agency of human cor- 
ruption; and in what, to the more par- 
donable and harmless error of detec- 
tive judgment. He may not be able to 
convince the reason, or silence the 
laquacity of others, but he will sa- 
tisty himself, and, we believe, justly. 
In the worst cases, those of religions 
diametrically opposite, it is certainly 
not more wonderful that men should 
adopt bad principles, than that they 
should pursue bad practices, 

The advantages of such works as 
the present are great and obvious: 
they produce consideration,and check 
that iNiberal bigotry which instantly 
decides against others who differ 
from us, and makes us buttress up 
ourselves in a comfortable and im- 
pregnable persuasion of our own ex- 
clusive rectitude. We shall cease to 
wonder at the obstinacy and blind- 
ness of those who do not see doc- 
tines precisely in the same light 
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with ourselves, and shall esteem it 
possible that even we may be falli- 
ble. All truth is valuable—valuable 
in itself as truth. By circumstances 
it becomes more valuable: and ¢hat, 
not only when it is fayourable, but 
when it is most the reverse. None 
is more valuable to us when known, 
than that of our natural corruption. 
The corruptions in religion are capa- 
ble of analogous improvement, and 
naturally tend to it. In short, nothing 
is valuable without truth; and, with 
respect to religion, this is eminently 
the case. The great question, there- 
fore, and most especially on this sub- 
ject, is that of a certain Roman ona 
certain occasion. What is truth? 
To this important question it is brief- 
lv to be answered, that the attain- 
ment of truth is not to be expected 
without these three great requisites— 
inquiry, prayer, and practice. With- 
out inquiry, it is a matter of accident 
what religious opinions we adopt ; 
without prayer, experience teaches 
us that we have no security against 
embracing error; and without prac- 
tice, our knowledge is useless with 
such a circumstance of aggravation, 
or rather so grossly abused, that 
there is every reason to fear the great 
Author of truth will not commit to 
our keeping so precious a jewel. 

We conclude with the passage 
promised trom the Preface, where 
the author ably and eloquently con- 
tends for the paramount importance 
of essential religion. 


«“ For, if the mind be not spiritually en- 
lightened, as well as the judgment rightly 
informed ;—if the heart be not savingly 
changed, and the affections set on things 
above, the passions properly subdued, and 
the conduct reformed, it is of little avail to 
have the Scriptures pure and unadulterated 
in our hands, or even to have just notions of 
their contents, as they will only increase our 
awful responsibility, without enabling us to 
give out account with joy. 

“ Christianity does not consist in striking 
out new lights on the subject of religion; nor 
in forming new systems of faith; nor in 
treading in new paths of duty ;—but in com- 
ing to the light held out to us in the gospel ;—- 
embracing and adhering to the faith once 


202 
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delivered to the saints: and, in being. follew- duties, are too often directed to unworthy 
ersof Chem, whe, through faith and patience, objects, How often, tor instance, do they as. 
erit the promises sist ambition to climb the giddy heights of 
At « > Hot approve of every §& rt of power dissipati n, to seek the flowery, but 
ly of the zeal that is in a go 1 slippery paths of pleasure ; avarice, to amass 

> to Knowledge and cha- her wealth, and the passions to overleap the 

ith its apy tien bounds of duty; and, w hen we do behold 

is profession of the truth,if that thet alacrity which is so apparent in these 
SSHOT], DEC Hvt a Tned by @ sultatl le prs . Du suits, transierred lo relicion vel, ervren 
then, bow often is it exhausted on its cere. 


i if f mouials oT UlCSSe 1D ths, rather than ol its S0- 


one system to another, ii ( si be a lid and substantial duties; in supporting and 

systems our adheriug sted- extending our own peculiarities, or in attack- 

sy vw one we have preferred, atterdue ing and decrying those af others in zeal 

cestigat > but only the u of charity without knowledge ;—in piety without cha- 

s those whoa, with equal sincerity and = rity ;—or, in short, in any thing, but the one 

st siness, maintain different systems and thing needful—in treading the plain, but 

s @ r not living and acting Narrow path of Christian duty; or in th 

acteeably t wn. exercise of those graces and virtues, which 

“ It does he sacrifice our are * profitable unto all things, having pro- 

> ~ r sittes r fe tuls of lade lite that now is, and ot t} ai 
and Civijons,—the reaunciationot the works which is to come.’ 

{the fiesh, the devotian of our hearts as “ That, amidst all our divisions, though 
ecil as r lips ithe dedication of our seemingly still increasing ‘ unto more ubgod- 
whol . s. souls l bodies, t father  liness,’ here are excepticns, many honourable 
e! Our spirits. and the Saviour of our souls. exceptions to the truth of these remarks, | 

‘ Nor does it reward ‘to wl e most readily and cheerfully admit. And the 

t r s of r Serip- conviction that taith and Jove, piety and vir- 

Qid 4 New Testament; but tue, zeal and charity, and, in short, all that 

t july search them, whoem- fits fur heaven, may be traced amidst a wide 

orac their. ine and import- civersitv of Christian parties, is doubtless 

mt coctrines, an! who s es ther faith be son consolation for the painful feelings 
heir woks, by t time in their Jive which the perusal of this work must excite. 

the vatous 4 oTaces, @ SThOSIL Mas, “ While the writing of it has served te 


asi ; rk rec eld- estaniBbn and setcue the author 1p his own 


-tereice to those of other ae- 


». 


ations, it Das, at the same tne, ei- 


i $ s2rt tended and strengthened his charity and 
' - . = .) } rf Se eae Ok. 
> & c ; c en “@ isa tt WarTGs (hose Who Gisier irom un; 
os 4 by the nearer acquaintance with them 
. * 
- 2 . incipies,to whichit has been the 
i 


introducing him, his charity is no 


ie. t more according te knowledge’”— 


’ j ace, X£Xi-——XiTI 
. - 
i 4 . “ 
me is ¥ auc vi : Ji. Serictures on a Work entitled “ Zeal 
E7737 P e r ef ‘ § 


without Innovation,” reprinted from 
rt LS ; whi t " 4 - i. Gi ! f 


the helectic Review for June, July, 


and sept MUCErT, 160). London, 
« ref 2 > “ pe ef ’ ; 
e . j pict Jy. (iti. 
a oe 
Wits the production here an- 
i - * ¢ } ee . 
j peed fit met our eye, in the 
ay” r *4 - 


lectic Keview, wecon- 
_ r dered it as an article thrown off in 


i 


' .. the firet ebullition of an able and not 


: tor =e 
paves OT tic A 


&: BK jet a yh f ; ty “a vi‘ ry tA irgea Writer, ty VW hom the 
. ‘ ; . | . 4 Les . - 
ger cate of reliviver eJitoré iad incauliou ny e:itrueted a) 
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subrect the worst suited to lus tem- 


perament 5 and for whom, when 
oally viewed in print, they would 
have wished, even for their own 


sakes, as tew readers as possible, 
But very ditlerent are 


A lj Wwe DOW 


sentiments 
if up as an 
authorized republication of the very 
same review, 1) a new, distinct, port- 


‘the 


a 
LAK 


Vi it hy \ ti 


able, and circulable form. It rises 
greatly it) importance to our minds, 


when we 
picture (excused, as 
only by its haste) unexpectedly 
“ taking buckle’ ina Species ot cop- 
per-plate; dissociated trom the “vo- 
lume to which it was well calculated 
to add a due ephemeral currency ; 
and sent forth into the 
cuinent, r portraiture, of the 
temper and sentiments of the Eclec- 
tic reviewers. 

Viewing it now as the authentic 
memorial of a rising and pepular 
journal, we feel ourselves, 


see, as it were, this hasty 


We thought, 


world asa pe 
a lasting 


as Chris- 


tian Observers under the standard of 


our establishment, left without a 
choice as to noticing its contents: 


and we hope our character will prove 
our apology, should cur remarks in 
this case grow into greaterlength tha 
such an article usually claims. As 
religious censors, we have been ac- 
customed unfeignedly to honour those 
principles which have met our notice 
in the prospectuses of the Eelectic 
Review. Prospectuses, we say, be- 
cause it has been thought proper, as 
we observe, to 


1 


change the adress 
now made by the editors to the pub- 
lic from that which was first present- 
ed in their original Prospectus. We 
honoured the principles of both, be- 
cause we honour impartiality, can- 
dour, and benevolence, wherever we 
view them,  Disciaiming those rigid 
exclusion-bills, which churchmen 
and dissenters are alike apt to frame 
against each other, we were di post d 
to believe in the poss ibility of a cor- 
dial union and co- oper ation of both 
on neutral ground. We thought, 
that not only a Bible Society, but 
even areview, might be | 
standing ou the basis of 


COUMnOn 
Christianity. 


And when the latter 
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was proposed, amid some fears, we, 
contess we still congratulated our- 
selves on expressions like the follow- 
ing, to be found in the addresses of 
the ecutors : The editors wish te 
evince a genuine and universal can- 
dour, respecting subjects on whicls 
the best and the wisest of mankind 
are divided. ‘The temper and argue 
ment, the composition and expres- 
sion of the works they review, will 
wh calmly appreciated, without re- 
card to the party from which they 
origin ite. Alhough it is hoped this 
work will never be justly chargeable 
With niusrcpresentation, or with acrs- 
inony ; yet, should such an inadver- 
tence happen, itshall readily be cor- 
rected on reasonable explanation,’ 
&c.—Vide original Prospectus, 

‘It is the triend of religious union, 
and studiously ains to abate the jea- 
— of contending sects, by direct- 

1g their attention from the second- 
ary points on which they differ, to 
the important truths on which they 
agree,”’—“ The object of the Eclec- 
tic Review is purely of a benevolent 
kind. it was not instituted to ad- 
Vance the imterests of a party: its 
conductors are pledged to observe an 
invariable neutrality with regard to 
the several classes of good men, and 
their peculiar ditierences of opinion,’ 
&c.—Vide subsequent addresses. 

It is now our painful task, in all 
seriousness of miad, tocompare these 
p rotessions with the production un- 
der review: and, for the assistance 
of our readers, we shall divide our 
remarks upon it into the tollowing 
heads: 

|. ‘The spirit in which the article 
betore us is evidently written, 

The specitic representations it 
has made of the work which it pro- 
tesses to review, 

As to the first of 
tate not to atlirm, that the spirit ot 
the primarily that of the 
most unquestionable and unqualitied 
Animosity against the author @ccus- 


thre se, We hesi- 


article os 


ed. Indeed, accused (though a term 
itself not very appropriate to the 


mild character of a reviewer) is Ve! 
slivht a 


too pame to athx te the 
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handling, which the author of “ Zeal 
without Jonovation ” has experienced 
from this Lclectic executioner. We 


hasten to justify this title 
the passages in which he has thought 
it necessary to characterize, not the 
work, but the author, in question. 


Keven the second and third pages of 


the pamphiet atlord us the following 
designations ef character. “ He 
{the author of Zeal without Innova- 
tion} betrays so many mean partial- 
ties and ungenerous prejudices, as 
uateriy disqualify him frem doing 
Jastice to the subject. While we 
vrould wish to give him credit for 
some portion of good intention, we 
are frinty convinced, that had iis 
eye been single, his whole body had 
been more fuil of heht.”—«The moral 
Improvement of mankind” is disco- 
vered to rank inthe author’s estima- 
tien only with * subordinate objects, 
which he is at least equally solicitous 
to advance. There is a complication 
in his views, a wheel within a wheel, 
quite incompatible with simplicity of 
mind and perfect purity of intention. 
There appears too much reason to 
regardh im asan artful, bigotted par- 
tizan, acting under the disguise of a 
philanthropist and a reformer.” Af- 
ter having been told cursorily in our 
further progress, that the author 
« sedulously employs every artifice 
to alienate the afi ecuions of good men 
from €ac h o1 her, }?. 18, we come, in 
p- 2%, if pita ‘ble to st thi b< ya ier asste- 
verations wit!) respect to the state of 
his heart. “To this clvcumstance [the 
inclination of men to take a decided 
partin religion } the writer has never 
adverted. [tis impossible to suppose 
it could escape his notice: we must, 
therefore, impute bis silence to the 
well-weighed dictates of prudence, 
which admonisiied -him of the possi- 
bility of betraying himself into tn- 
conveniences by such a discussion, 
We need not be surprised, notwith- 
standing his boasted maguanimity, 
at his yielding to these suugestions, 
since his magnaniunity is of tat sort 
which makes aman ve ry ready to io- 
sult his brethren, but very careful 
mot to disgust his superioss.”” As a 


‘ by afew of 


[May, 
man-pleaser, he is pleasantly intro- 
duced (p. 40) in the following sen- 
tence: “ What magnanimity of spi- 
rit! and how far is this author from 
the suspicion of being a man- pleas- 
er!” As a blasphemer, in p. ‘43, 
thus: “ It should be remembered 
that he is performing quarantine, 
purging himself from tbe suspicion 
of methodism, and that nothine can 
answer this purpose so well as a spice 
of profaneness.”” With equal po- 
liteness he is complimented, m p. 
47, as ' +6 ‘an enemy to the evangelical 
party 5’ and, in p. 49, honoured 
with ‘ the contempt due to a syco- 
phant.” ‘The lovers of hospitality are 
adinonished, in p. 14, to take a hint 
trom Nir. “ert never to be accessary 
to the author's committing the crime 
of dming with those who may chance 
to be of ditlerent sentiments with 
him on church government. And, 
finally, the reviewer offers him his 
own ‘good wishes in the following 
specimen of precious candour and 
Christian charity. “ The author 
knows this [whatever it be] te bea 
fact, although he has the meanness 
to express himself in a manner im- 
plying the contrary opinion. We 
wish bim all the consolation he can 
derive from this tratt of godly sin- 
cerity, as well as from the reflec- 
tion on the effect which his flat- 
tery is likely to produce,” &c. &e. 
p. 39. 

Now we certainly should consider 
ourselves as tar gone mn the very 
spirit we are condemning, were we 
to take all the advantage we might 
well take of a man_ evidertly 
writing in a passion*, Were we 


* That we have not done this writer any 
injustice in supposing him to have written 
uuder the intiuence of passion, we think we 
should find no ditheulty im shewing: for 
what else coula have made lim so iar forget 
what is due, no less to the spirit then to the 
precepts of the Gospel, (obligations which 
he well knows, as may be seen frome 
other parts of this review, to accredit, and 


enforce); as to employ the Janguage which 
we Lave already quoted, with much more of 
In one place, we find hin 
reconunendiag it to the evangelical clergy te 


the same kind. 








we 
+ 
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to hunt, in the expressions of this 
work, for motives to impute to the 
breast of the reviewer, we should 
indeed countervail the very doctrine 
on which we wish to build our con- 
demnation of his remarks, viz. that 
a reviewer has nothing to do, either 
in point of justice, candour, or much 
more of benevolence, with the mo- 
tives of the author whose work he re- 
views. We are happy for ourselves 
to be under no obligation of solving 
the problem under what motive a 
man should write a book, described, 
by the reviewer himself, as “ — 
to picuse neither party,” (p. 49) a 
whicli, itis assumed, was not need 
to profit either. Our objection (surely 
a candid one) is simply against the 
right of a reviewer to.make such an 
assumption at all. Or, if it must pro- 
ceed still further, it is against the 
right of a Christian to pronounce any 
such sentence as the present against 
a fellow-creature. We do not object 
toa reviewer speaking his sentinents 
boldly, strongly, warmly, if he 
pleases, on the sentiments of this or 
any other work, so he carefully ab- 
stain from personal reflections. “Va- 
liant for truth, is a character we ad- 
mire in other places besides ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’ even though he may 
sometimes lose that « better part of 
valour’ called ‘ discretion.’ But the 
writer who converts .his pen into a 
sword, and points that sword at the 
breast of one whose opinions happen 
to differ from his own; the man who 
aims his satire and invective (wea- 
pons in our reviewer's hand of no or- 
dinary temper) at the reputation and 
character of his neighbour ; the ene- 
my who invades the sanctuary, the 
home and fire-side, nay, the con- 
science and heart, of his antagonist, 
and torces trom thence an instrument, 
at the best a supposition, without 
which he cannot gain all he may 
seek to gain on open and debateable 


treat the suggestions of our author “ wiih in- 
eifable contempt,” p. 51. Surely, surely this 
is not language which becomes the mouth of 
a Christian, even when he speaks of an err- 
Ne, or even 


of an apostate brother. 
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ground ; such a person is surely to 
be esteemed at least unfair as a wri- 
ter, and, we may add, ungenerous 
even as an enemy. His triumph, 
for any thmg we know, may be com- 
plete. The reviewer, peac efully re- 
posing on his pillow, or in the bosom 
of his family or friends, might have 
to learn that his victim ts sinking 
under the weight of his attacks, is 
looked upon with scorn by the world, 
and suspected even by his last re- 
maining associate; and yet, as a 
Christian, we cannot think that even 
the reviewer himself could see miuch 
to boast of in his victory ; nor would 
he surely there find much to flatter 
himself upon, in the retrospect.of bis 
life, when he, and the brother whom 
he has thus severely judged, shall 
meet, as trembling supplicants for 
common — at the tribunal of 
Heaven | 
We are sorry, in truth, to say thus 
much to an individual writer, who, 
we sincerely hope, has leng ere now 
felt those “ compunctious visitings 
of nature,’ which, in a mind not 
hardened against them, usually sue- 
ceed to moments of injustice and 
violence. But we cannot feel 
equal hope for those friends of the 
reviewer, who, in an hour of cool 
deliberation, would thus persuade him 
to come forth into the world, and 
‘ run amuck’ against this unfortu- 
nate author. Surely we have a rigat 
to ask the conductors of this journal 
whether it was ‘ purely for purposes 
of benevolence’? that they sutlered, 
that they advised, such an attack to 
be made on the reputation and peace 
of an individual? We must be al- 
lowed to ask if this is the candour we 
are to expect in religious contro- 
versy from those, the very basis of 
whose claims upen the public notice 
is grounded on that quality? Will 
they tell us, that this is a single, but 
salutary, instance of severity, intlict- 
ed for the sake of general example 
and instruction? We ask, in return, 
who has extended the charter of 
these, or of any reviewers, to a juris- 
diction aflecting so nearly the cha- 


racter, the peace, the comfort, if pot 
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the life and fortune, of an individual! ? 
Or what security do they offer tothe 
public that the next author, who has 
the presumption to speak his sen- 
timents on doubttul points, will not 
participate in the same dangers, and 
experience the same tate ?>— Et si t 
quisque timet, quanquam est intac- 
tus, et odit. 

We contess, on this subject we have 
much to say—more, perhaps, than 
our reviewers would willingly be 
stayed to hear. We think we 
something like a spirit of proscrip- 
tion appearing in the article before 
us; and though, as we believe, there 
are many concerned in this review, 
both churchmen and dissenters, who 
would regard such a spirit with horror, 
yet may there not be those amongst 
them who entertain views widely 
different? And ifso, it is plain that 
candour, moderation, an 
parties, and friendly intercourse on 
the existing order of things, would 
not be what they would mainly in- 
tend. On the contrary, might we not 
expect,thaton the manwho should in- 
tend it, thevywould be ready toexhaus 
the full contents of their etlec- 
tual quiver? We can even imagine, 
that while, by men of this descrip- 
tion, the infidel, the heretic, the pro- 
fane. might be handled with gentle- 
ness; might be admonished, instruct- 
ed, entreated: the man who should 
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pest 9 richt be scouted as 
..2m £3 Outiav¥egGd as * a Nuvd- 
lic delingnent,’ and bang up, as it 
were, to view in chains, “ that others 
iisq may tear.” We have precedent 
for these statements, which it 1s our 
nfer maturely to weign. The 
TiN nowever, we trust, wiil never 
conic, WHEN such TEN Wii. naVEe It In 
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their power to impose less airy re- 
Straints than a review or a sarcasm 
on such as will net acce pt frem then 
the liberty of th inking 
yust as the *y think, anc 1 acti: ng just as 
they act.’ 


4 iorious * 


But we feel ourselves obliged to 
reserve, for a separate division, the 
spirit of hostility to the religions 
establishment of the country, which, 
notwithstanding the professed prin- 
ciples of the Eclectic Review, 
breathes throughout this production, 
A slight inspection of it will shew 
with what contempt the writer is 
prepared to treat the establishment 
as an establishment; and with what 
readiness, we had almost said with 
what triumph, he undertakes to ex. 
pose its alleged intolerant and anti- 
Christian spirit. It is true, the attack 
is carried on under the pretext of do- 
ing ¢ equal justice’ in behalf of the 
dissenters (equal, indeed, were half 
his author’s :mputed zajustice found- 
ed in fact), But it must be suffi- 
ciently obvious to every one, that on 
these principles it is morally impos- 
sible for any neutral review to stand 
at all; unless, indeed, they are pre- 
pared to adinit into their pages for- 
cible appeals in behalf of the church, 
as an satiate to others against it. 
And were this again permitted, what 
becomes of the mild, subdued, neu- 
tralized, and harmontous spirit of the 
whole publication? We certainly 
nad expected to see in the Kclec- 
tic, a review in which the worn-out, 
antiquated disputes about subscrip- 
tion or non-subscription, bishops 
or no bishops, would have ‘ taken 

mean, according 

avowed sentiments of its con- 
On 
‘al without Innovation, 
deat and necessa- 
rily on these topics, we should have 
expected to tind a marked display of 
that moderation which had 
sed; 
for iistance, 
ro’ na ; 
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at issue between churchmen and dis- 


senters, and its consequent duty to 
leave all publications or discussions 
of such anature to their own effect 
upon the public mind. Weighty, 
indeed, was the duty requiring so 
much candour in the execution: and 
though, perhaps, the d.ssenters have 


no reason to complam of a breach of 


compact to their own disadvantage 
in the review, charchmen will look 
in vain for the “ equal justice” due 
to their cause in the following pas- 
sages. 


“ Whatever excellence may be ascribed to 
our national establishment by 
admirers, still it is a human 
an institution to which the 


its warmest 
institution — 
first ages of thie 
church were strangers, to which Christianit 


was in no degree indebted for its origina! 
success, and the merit of which must he 
brought to the test of utility. It is in the or- 


der of means. As an expedient devised by 
the wisduin of our ancestors ior promoting 
true relicion, it is entitled to support rust as 


far as it accomplishes itsend.” p. 5 


Utility, in other words, 
ence, is an expression worthy of no- 
tice, when connected with an attack 
upon the establishinent. [ave the 
dissenters then quite given up their 
old and favourite maxim, that not 
expedience, but the word of God 
alone, is the criterion and rule of a 
pure ecci lestastical regime ? ‘The re- 
viewer talks of Hooker—we presume 
he has read him; and we candidly 
hope, has received conviction from 
him upon this point. We h ope, by 
this language, that he sees, 
senters generally | have not yet seen, 
that the Bible did not intend te af- 
ford a perfect form of church govern- 
went; and that even those 
of di ‘scipline which have atlected to 
adhere with an almost literal exact- 
ness to Scripture, might nevertie- 
less be as cumbersome, ungainly, 
and human, as one made up of * bi- 
shops and deans, archdeacons, &c. 
&e” These notions of the reviewer 
on the subject may perhaps account 
tor his having recourse, in this knot- 


expedi 


hat dis 


+\ stems 


ty inquiry, to the expedient of sub- 
stituting the principle of utility for 
10}. 
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the discarded principle to which w« 
have alluded. And to such a substi- 
tution we certainly should rot ob- 
ject, if properly guarded. Tut 
a few unfortunate nigra occul 
to us against the adoption of it, just 
in that unquolified and noteuaen 
manner in which tt is proposed by 
the reviewer. 

Had the philosophers of France 
been able to apply the principle of 
utility to a national constitution, 
with the same ce rtainty they could 
the principle of fluxions to a mathe- 
matical prapten, surely we had seen 
a more perfect revolution than that 
which graced the period of their la- 
ay for the public good. In this 
case, perhaps, the right of prescrip- 
law, actual possession, 
might have been more safely and re- 
ligiously sacrificed to the claims of 
a paramount principle; and no fears 
be now bequeathed to posterity, lest 
an experiment on a large scale 
shouldturn oat at last au exchange of 
all that is solid, permanent, and to- 
lerably well adapted to the wants of 
society, for what is more specious 
indeed, and shewy, but at the same 
time radically diketti iVe, and ulti- 
mately ruinous in all its parts. Such 
an intallible applicati ion of this ma- 
gic principle might have unravelled 
in a moment all the intricacies of ali 
governments, civil as well as eccle- 
siastical ; and the boding predictions 
of a Burke or a Hall * might have 


cline. ard 
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may apply to 


tical moraitty ot the age, we 


such a period the awful words ot Balsam 
hho snrali ice when God doeth this « . 
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But, alas! the ph antom has fled, 
having marked its track in- the 
blood of its votaries : it has fled, only 
to re-appear in the pages of the 
Eclectic Review. aAnd, indeed, 
we have a_ tolerable specimen of 
the operation of this principle, as 
nakedly applied to ecclesiastical re- 
form, when we tind the reviewer, in 
page 7, assuming a position on this 
very principle, which has the happy 
effect of exhibiting at once the 
church and the dissenters in the light 
of envious rivals, ever making inroads 
oneach other. As one is successful, 
the defence of the other is to be 
abandoned: as one becomes less 


in- 
teresting and attractive than the 
other (a drsadvant age always lying 


on the side of what is old and esta- 
blished), so is it to be arraigned in 
the ¢ ive of the public ; and doubtless 
a succession of church establish- 
proposed, v which shal] 
osciilate hike the ins and outs of po- 
Liticians, tul, in the successive trans- 
fer of the prize ot orthodoxy, al} 
vital Christianity shall re 
baken out of it, nothing remain 
but one vapid, aludinasidie 
spirtt, or rather liieless mass, of party 
hostility on every ate. 


Hrehnts to be 


peen 


anu 


lt this be indeed a posture of af- 
tairs too absurd tor any one to de- 
sire, we have Stiii left LO US another 
point, to which this principle is 
likely to jead us. We know 
place and time at which tls said 
principle of urzlity became synony- 
mous With lLual Most crpedient of all 
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popull a Curious 


Come) 


our reviewer, 1D 
the DeXL passage we have to quote 
from im, in page Il, inicrmms us 


thus: ‘ That the people had in tbe 
lirsl ages a large stare im ecclesias- 
proceeduigs; and that their of- 
ficers were chosen by themselves 1s 
incontrovertibly evident, as well 
rum Seripture as from the authentic 


Lical 
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monuments of antiquity. The epis- 
tles of St. Cy a are ...full in proof 
ot this point. . . Until the conversion 
of C eastantinn. the Christian church 
was an wnupervum in imperio*, a a Spi- 
ritual republic...its most momentous 
atlairs were directed by popular suf. 
frage, &c. &e.”’ 

Now, to pass over this broad hint 
for the benefit of all dissenters from 
our episcopal establishment, let us at 
least demand that Cyprian’s name be 
quoted, as well for respecting the 
authority of bishops as tor sanction. 
ing the government of the people:— 
* With respect to the Bishop of 
Rome,” says Mosheim, “ he is sup- 
posed by Cyprian to have at this 
time a certain pre-eminence in the 
church; nor does he stand alone in 
this opinion.” Afterwards we find 
this same Cyprian “ pleading fer the 
power and authority of the bishops 
with more zeal and vehemence than 
had been hitherto used, &c. though 
necessity mace him vield several 
thin xs to the judgment < and authority 
of the ¢ church.”—Cent ury 3. part 2 


, 


Ge &e 

From such a circumstance we 
may at least conclude, that to mur- 
mur at an existing order of things 
for on/y atlording its enemies protec- 
tion; to desecrate the established in- 
stitutions of our country, by talking 
of them we would ot 
chauging a domestic’s livery; nay, to 
decry them, apparently because they 
are established, is not quite so old 
as Cyprian’s day ; nor, indeed, can 


much as 


* On this expression it is impossibie no! 
to remurk, in passipg, the versaulity of the 
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Capet: nor yet does even its good 
taste so much atone for its other 
faults, as to make us on that account 
prefer * the worse’ before ‘ the bet- 
ter reason. Burke has taught us to 

approach to the faults of a state 
as to the wounds of a parent, with 
pious awe and trembling soiicitude.” 
We are inclined to treat the church 


with the same ceremony ; and if 


here and there we see grey hairs 
upon her; if we perceive her to be 
not quite so nimble and debonair as 
her younger and more shewy rivals; 
we still think our apostolical parent 
venerable even in years; we rejoice 
to find her yet capable of all the 
functions of life: and when, being 
more than ordinarily tried, she puts 
forth strength proportioned to her 
trials, we are led to inquire what 
must have been her original firm. 
ness of constitution, and even to 
flatter ourselves {perhaps presump- 
tuously) that she may still be a true 
member of that true church, against 
which, it is said, ‘the gates of hell 
shall not finally prevail.” 

Now let it here be observed. once 
for all, that, in any thing we have 
said, or may yet say, we are far from 
pretending to find fault with the con- 
scientious dissenter tor disapproving 
of what he may deem objec tionable 
in our church 
business ts only 
with a review, protessediy neutral, 
which, in dereliction of its own 
principles, has laboured to degrade 
that establishment. 

Against subseription to articles, 
the reader will see allthe arguments 
neatly summed up, and seasoned 
with a sufficient quantity of sneer 
and imsijuation, in pp. 8, 4, 10, 11, 
in which the author is taxed with 
‘‘ pious alarm tor the cause of or- 
thodoxy,” and elegantly charyed 
with « speaking lies in hy poct sy, 
&e. &e. To give the lie ia any lan- 
guage we think polite but 
ny thistk 
We 


and exclusively 


enough, 
lh SCripture teruis Wwe certa! 
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we say it appears to us quite so i- 
beral as it might have done before 
the days of Charles Stuart and Hugh 


establishment: our 
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are, of course, equally convinced 
by the judicious desecration of the 
epithet ‘ pious’ for the purpose of a 
sneer; atKl we have only to lament 
here, that, in the use of this jast wea- 
pon, the enemies alike of every 
church, and of our common Chris- 
tianity, should have attained, as they 
have by their very charter of pro- 
faneness and licentiousness, so ma- 
nifest a superiority over all our de- 
fenders. The editors, indeed, of the 
Eclectic, may perhaps be flattered 
by our adding here one strong ef- 
fect which their reasoning has ob- 
liquely produced on us, as to the al- 
lezed inefficacy of ail formularies 
and confessions of fauh: for when 
we observe the above-mentioned pa- 
ragraphs Lo proceed from men hav- 
ing “no design to advance the inte- 
restsofa party;”  pledgedto observe 
an invariable neutrality with regard 
to the several classes of good men; 
in short, from men “ catholic, libe- 
ral, and benevolent ;” we are inclin- 
ed to think, indeed, that ‘ pledges ’ 
are not quite so binding as some 
good men in the church have been 
fondly apt to consider them: and 
“the amusing theorem,” which in p. 
Ll compares ‘orthod oxy and no sub- 
scription with subseription and no 
orthodoxy, atlords new entertain- 
ment to our minds, when applied to 
the question ‘on which of the two 
suppositions honesty ts best secured 
to the pubhie, whether on that ot 
candour without professions i an 
author, or that of protessions with- 
out candour in his reviewers.’ 

We had also intended, but for the 
long space we have already occu- 
pied, to make some remarks on the 
atiewed “intolerance and bigotry 
ot the defeuders of our charch esta- 
blishment. ©“ ‘The mgh 
roundly told, 
more or than poperyv 
fuintiy disguised, and adapted to the 
meridian of Eneland.”” We are ob- 
liquely saluted as a religious commu- 
ily exclusive Ciaifhs to 
purity aud orthodoxy, considering it 
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seal without Innovation. [ May, 


they seem to mtiwnate what they 
should do in ¢heir turn, were the 
situation reversed, Let us not to 
vet the grand Toleration Acts of 
164:2-—48, 

We are sorry to have detained 
our veaders so long mw the | first, 
thoueh om f ouin] Oral, division ot 
our remarks—viz the spirit or tem. 
per ww hich tiis review is evidently 
Wiiltell 

Qur next head —on the represen- 
tation actually made ol the work un- 
der review—mavy be much shorten. 
ed, bv the consideration, that of the 
work itself we have long since fully 
expressed oul Opinion ~~~ alh opinion 
which we see no reason, on further 
consideration, to qualify, and to 
which we refer our readers*: and 
we now teel, theretore, that we are 
Ohi called pon to consider the 


ustice or iprastice of the remarks 
made by the reviewer on certain 
parts ol ihe work. 


We must, it is true, say some- 
thing here, as to the general object 
which we conceive the author of 
eal without Innovation to have 

cd m his wiew, since that will go 
very far towards obviating the first 
and Most injurious representation of 


the reviewer, with respect to the mo- 
ive for publishing such a beok at 


a1). And whilst we presume not to 
Vine that tnotive, or to say what 
étiect such a werk was znterded to 


produce on the circumstances of the 

Writer; yet, judging from internal 

evidence, we should contend that its 

biect, or the effect intended from ii 

upon the world at large, was of the 
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u an opinion from the work it- 
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self, principally directed to the ena 
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class of candidates for the clerical Would he magnanimously inform 
function who were hitherto ‘sine his intended convert, that his own 
Homing turba’—to the name, the sect or‘ party with which he had 
character, and more than all, to the the honour to act,’ were the only 


habits and practices of the evangell- 
calclergv. Now we cannot acquit 
the revicwer of some 


dehciency or 
other, in 


not seemg, or not more 
plainly avowing, his own business to 
be that of proving the illegitmacy 
of this object: either on the score 
that no attempt should be made to 
reconcile the world to those who 
are, by principle and practice, sepa- 
rated trom the world *; or that no 
penetit would accrue to religion from 
a good understanding being restored 
between all the members of the 
established church. Now, if our 
reviewer should have, at any future 
time, the courage to support the ne- 
gative on these two important pro- 
positions, he shall find us willing to 
take the affirmative side. We are 
for reconciling all men to religion, 
as far as fair discussion, and legiti- 
mate concession, can go, on the part 
. the religious. This undertaking 
e allow to be one of a very slip- 
a nature, and uncertain result ; 


but we shall never be ashamed of 


giving credit to the author of Zeal 
without Innovation, both for con- 
ceiving it, and also for executing it, 
if not unexceptionably, } vet with no 
small share of judgment. He dis- 
tinctly avows himself connected 
with the party styled evangelical : 

as such, he addresses himself to 
many, who, perhaps, never 

the name, and to many more 


heard 
who 


never heard it but calummiated. 
Now, what language is he to hold 


In this delicate situation? We 
should be glad to see our reviewer 
tete-a-tete with one of such readers 
of © Zeal without Innovation,’ and 
watch Ais managementof the debate. 


- c, 


, Indeed, In a@ moment of declama 

tion, to do our reviewer justice, by secs 
ort e ® 

to advise. Let him [thie author at onee 


renounce his principles, aud mot athompt, by 


NCA) COLE. iWiis ill { tt te appt dadlip 
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pure, honest, CONSISTENT ¢ OTN MU nty 
mithe world? Such professions might 
hetter become the sot-cdis sts 
of the W ould 
he, in the true spirit of conciliation, 
inform his guest (perhaps a d 
tary in the church, with a portion of 
that ésprit de corps about him which 
is at least as frequently found a- 
mongst dissenters as armongst our- 
selves), that no wonder our cathe- 
drals are never filled, because the 
Gospel is never preached in them ; 
that in proportion as the preacher is 
evangelical in his doctrine, his hear- 
ers will be numerous in their attend- 
ance 3 therefore, by 
ference, that the labernacle Is ever 
to be esteemed the most evangelical ? 
The reviewer might smile, perhaps, 
at the eifect of these statements on 
his hearer, because he might rejorce 
to sce the breach between the two 
parties widened ; but certainly 
should expect to see his candid 
hearer converted by it inte a sturdy 
opponent; and that every such de- 
fence of evangelical principles would 
be used by the person in questron 
as another argument against them. 
and as an additional ground of 
caution to the rising generatuoa. 
The author of Zeal without lane. 
vation, with as honest an hear 
most tirmly believe, as 
cusers, has joined a clearer Kaow- 
ledge of the world, and of dis own 
undertaking. Knowing the person. 
he is addressing, 
suming 


ant pater 
’ , . 
lower or of Newvate. 
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and direct in- 


we 


art, We 
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pret 
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proceeds to meet all that has been, 
or that can be, alleged against these 
doctrinists. 

Here we know full well is the 
sore porat. Ile dies primus lethi, 
primusgue malorum causa fuit. But, 
open as he has been in exposing the 
failings of his own party, we doubt 
whether he has said any thing more 
severe of them than wh at is stated 
in this review. ‘* The very persons 
to whom Aes censures apply, will be 
mere likely to teel their resentment 
—j{indeed ? their resentment ? Tan- 
tene animrs caelestibus ire 5 ]—tise 
at the bitterness and rancour which 
accompanies them, than to profit by 
his admonitions.” p. 46. 

That he has not been too candid, 
however, or, in the language of our 
reviewer (who strangely confounds 
the meaning of the terms in his own 
conduct), too rancorous and bitter, 
we are not taking upon ourselves to 
assert. We certainly think that 
he has; and that he has, there- 
fore, so far laid himselt open to the 
animadversions of his persecutors. 
But, to dismiss this accusation first, 
which stands last in the review, we 
think its imjustice consists not in 
charging upon the author some 
very harsh terms and severe cen- 
sures, which he too daringly applies 
to honest and well-meaning men; 
but in leaving on the reader’s mind 
an idea that he applies them gene- 
rallv, and ima way that must ne- 

essarily : affect the whole body of the 
evangelical clergy . Let any one read 
the review, and ju ige whether the 
writer of it has been at the smallest 
pains even to hint at a distinction 
which is most obvious in the work 
itself, between the different classes 
of this widely-extended body: nay, 
he will find, even bv name, “ Scott, 
Robinson. and Gisborne, and a mui- 
titude of others of the 
tion, imtroduced (p. 4+) by way 

chewing on whom 
aaa to fix “ a contemptible 
character jer literary talents and in- 


same Jvescrip- 


the auinor has 


; ’ ‘ " +) ' - i 
ellectuai Vigour. mure:iy the re- 
viewer pas amiuG t sViUice, Us, 
that batreag, as well us iove, Cali DY 


[ May, 
blind. We must at least ask him te tel} 
us, Whom the author of Zeal without 
Innovation intended, when he spoke 
of “ some of the evangelical body 
who appeared to him to deserve a 
place among the brightest orna- 
ments of their profession.” p. 44, 
ed. : 

We choose not to descend far- 
ther, as we might, into our remarks 
on this head, because they will, 
after alj,veturn to a question of feel- 
ing, on which, perhaps, every per- 
son will hold an opinion in some 
degree of difference from his neigh- 
bours—viz. how far the work has 
overstepped the bounds or expres- 
sions of friendship, in speaking of 
the failings of the fading part of the 
evangelic al body. W hile, as to pro- 
nouncing him, ‘from such criteria, 
iis enemy, we reckon our opinion 
in the spirit of charity, at least as 
weighty as that of the Eclectic in 
the spirit of animosity; and we 
boldly pronounce him, notwith- 
standing his remarks, nay, from the 
remarks themselves, a friend to 
evangelical religion *. 

The reviewer, apparently deter- 
mined to find nothing but an enemy 
in this unfortunate author, sets out 
with aleading accusation againsthim 
as an enemy tothe dissenters. ‘To be 
sure, the author has told us he means 
‘* no dishonour to dissenters ;” nay, 
has calles them ‘ men of as upright 
minds and of as pure lives as others, 
fHrmly devoted to the Protestant 
succession, attached to the constitu- 
tion.”’ &e. (p. 14.) But it is no 
cold praise, such as this—‘“ praise 
that might have more than satisfied 
a Burnet or a Tillotson,’—that will 
therefore satisiy our Eclectic Re- 
viewer. The author must make his 
entree In ihe pillory, for having been 
capable of being made to sav, that 

he views the good done by dis- 
senters witt) lamentations and re- 
gret.” ‘Tu prove this, a very long 
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* Jt would be worth while to compare the 
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quotation, with great pretence of 
fairness, is offered to the reader (p. 
3, 4): but no sooner is it offered, 
than the reviewer is obliged to al- 
low it capable of a more favourable 
construction; though this last again 
is twisted into a truism, and there- 
fore proved not to be the author’s 
meaning. If this [the increase 
of dissenters not being a pleasing 
circumstance to a conscientious 
churchman] is all the author means 
to sav, he talks very idly’ *—and 
therefore he means to say whatever 
I please to put into his mouth. But 
if the reviewer will permit us to of- 
fer a very plain solution of this fear- 
ful charge, we must suppose, first, 
that though the author never thought 
it necessary, of course, to deny so 
plain an absurdity as ‘that the in- 
crease of dissenters, as such, wasa 
pleasing circumstance to couscien- 
tious churchmen, yet he did mean 
to hint that it was no unpleasing 
circumstance to some such, who, 
looking only at the present good done, 
made ita matter of entire indi iffer- 
ence by whomor with what ulttmate 
effect. Let the reviewer review this 
representation of the author’s mean- 
06 and see if it now appear quite 
‘idle’ as before. And secondly, 
“aia true question is ev idently ” 
not what the reviewer makes it— 
whether good done by dissenters is 
desirable, although attended with 
separation—but whether equal good 
might not be done in the establish- 
ment; and whether the present joy 
is not abated by a reflection on fu- 
ture inconveniences. We should 
think any warmth, but that of our 
reviewer, would allow that the con- 
version of one soul at the expense of 
disorder which may be fatal to 
thousands, is more to be regretted, 
or, if he pleases, less to be rejoiced 
in, than the same benefit without 
the disorder. But, thirdly, ‘ that 
the dissemination of the same truth 
by the best of men, from purest 
motives, is matter of lamentation 
and regret” in itselt considered, we 


must call a proposition which no 
we should think, could be 


writer, 
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safe in charging upon the author in 
question, but one who carried with 
him the prejudices, or rather enmi- 
ties, of readers prepared to believe 
the most extravagant and improba- 
ble allegations. 

St. Paul, who is so triumphantly 
contrasted with our author, as “ re- 
joicing that Christ was preached 
even of envy and strife,” is no in- 
stance whatever in point to the 
question : nor will he ever be made 
so, till it can be proved that St. Paul 
thought it 20 matter of lamentation 
and regret, that there were divisions 
in his churches, backbitings, swell- 
ings, tumults, and causes of humi- 
jiation to himself, provided Christ 
were preached, and his Gospel ex- 
tended *, 

We proceed to a third article of 
accusation against the author of 
Zeal without innovation; which is, 

that he “ represents the cause of re- 
ligion in a very declining state,” (p. 
18 of the Review. ) And this he is 
said to do, forgetting the vast efforts, 
both of churchmen and dissenters, 
in churches and in meetings, io 
schools and societies of every de- 
scription, made for purposes of reli- 

gion; and grounding his remark 
alone “ on a thin attendance at St. 
Paul’s” and other cathedral and pa- 
rish churches in the kingdom. Now 
with what fairness this . accusation, 
pressed with all the vehemence of 
an accuser, can be alleged at all, 
will appear, first, from a passage in 

. 1. of Zeal without Innovation, 
which the reviewer, in his hurry to 
quote p. 2, bas quite overlooked, 
and where the auttior actually dis- 
claims any statement of his opinion 


on that head. Thus he begius his 
book : 


‘ There is, perhaps, in minds ottended 


at vice, too great a disposition to consider the 


wickedness ot present times as exceeume 


~y 


that of a former perod. Lest au error of this 





kind should be committed here, it will be 

° We ourselves, it will be set li, ditfes =n | 
from our author in some of his views on this 
subject. See Christ. Obs. fur 1808, p. 751, 
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adviseable to confine our observations to 
suc! circumstances as admit of little doubt ot 
IMisconcepio°n, Leaving it, therefore, to 
better calculators to say, whether the balance 
on the entire account would be in our favour 
or not, I may safely venture to aflirm, that 
with respect to one very lmportant point 
fave conside ably de 
clined of late years : i is matter of tact, that 
eu hurches are not so well attended as they 
forn v1 * p.i. 

We have only to ask again, who 
is to be belie ved : . th e au th or, W ly ’ 
expressly ¢ disclaims having struck 
the balance at al wr the reviewer, 
who tells us, be we struck it against 
our own times? Bat, secondly, the 
reviewer would intimate, that the 
author therefi re identifies religion 
with “attendance at St. Px uPs -” 


and makes it the criterion of a réli- 


cious taste to | satisfied of di- 
verted bv tt e sympnhon S 4 f an r- 
gan, or the splendour * of cai | 
, biel . 
dresses. } 11. Here again is a 
‘ non seqt uitur,’ for surely we have 
as much right to ?nfer (for both ar: 
but " Saevinties| that the author 
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your preachers harangue only to 
monuments and pillars; your pa- 
rishioners, where are they? gone 
to mecting or to the alehouse, save 
only those who crowd the paris sh 
church of yonder evangelical divine. 
There must be something wrong in 
the system here. Look to it, that the 
fault isnotin yourself, in tle church. 
in the clergy. See if you are con- 
tent that all the ood should | 

done, all the influence rained, 

tue dissenters; and inquire, if this 
‘evangelical sect’ be not, afterall, 
with some exceptions, the grand 
counteractive to a general declen- 
sion trom the national church. We 
take this to be the genuine meaning 
of the author in question. We have 
no hesitation in calling his argn- 
ment in this pla ce an express al G 
most conclusive argume 
mEnNLM, 1. €. 


fur ad } 

an appeal to eertilts 
men, on their own principles, against 
themselves, and for the party whom 
they despise; and that even in spite 
of the very qualities for which they 
ire, sometimes perhaps too justly, 
1i—We disclaim here, as 
e, any intention of saying that 
the author may not have gone too 
far in his declarations. ‘Too far he 
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iarge, as this reviewer might be apt 
to magine. * His own little world 
of six miles diameter’ may not be 
an accurate criterion, how far the 
many thousands of Israel think or 
not with him upon the state of reli- 
gion amongst us. The author of 
Zeal without Innovation will be 
read, perhaps, by many whose lan- 
guage, influenced only by what 
they see, in thei own narrow circle, 
of the growing desertion of public 
worship and the increase of vice, 
has been far more desponding than 
his own, and who will by him have 
deen directed, it may be for the 
tirst time, to the corner in which 
‘Detter prospects have been opened. 
To him many persons may owe their 
only knowledge of the seven thou- 
sand who have not bowed the kneeto 
Baal; and by him they may be at 
once made to think at all, and to 
tbink favou rably, ofmen and things, 
whose very existence, even as ob- 
jects of contempt, had not reached 
them betore but by distant rumour. 

We can never lose sight of this, 
which we believe to be the prime 
object of Zeal without Innovation, 
viz. to deal with those, whose ear 
would never have been gained at all 
by 4 statement much stronger or 
more partial than his own. And we 
can never forget too, or cease to la- 
ment, the unfairness of his reviewer, 
in not once adverting to a single 
passage in any part of the work, 
calculated, as so many are, to work 
this end, and to insinuate almost im- 
perceptibly the favour, which we 
know it Aas insinuated, into the 
breasts of many such persons, to- 
wards the cause of evangelical reli- 
gion. And, in more general terms, 
we must be permitted here to re peat 
our strongest reprehension of sucha 
temper in this reviewer, as would 
not permit him to concede the very 
slightest praise, even for the small- 
est article, whether in motire, ia 
plan, in execution, or in language, 
to any part of this book ;—a book, 
to say the least of it, abounding ia 
laudable sentiments; exhibiting the 
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greatest clearness and felicity on 
some of the most delicate points of 
discussion; and written, in general, 
with a frankness and -nature 
which,we should havethought, might 
have drawn an apology even from his 
executioner—might have brought 
up a smile even where “ resentment 
had risen” with it—might, in short, 
have’ mollified all churlishness, but 
that of a thorough-paced contro- 
versialist. 

But we have done. Thisable Re- 
view, pregnant as itis in every page 
with truth and with its opposites, 
leaves no power to 2¢s reviewers to 
give more than a specimen of its na- 
ture, in a single article. ‘ Ex uno dis- 
ce omnes’ must be our substitute for 
further remarks. Much we had cer- 
tainly intended to say on another 
topic—viz. “the flattery to his supe- 
riors,” said to be adopted by the au- 
thor in question :--a plausible topic of 
censure most assuredly ; and found- 
ed, as far as we can find (after having 
once more turned over the leaves of 
this unfortunate book), upon the 
author’s having quoted Daubeny and 
the Bishop of Llandat¥ for a fact; 
having praised Archdeacon Pott 
for candour; and having woven a 
humble chaplet to adorn the brows of 
a dying saint, the Bishop of London. 
We confess, here our spimts begia 
to fail us. And having, mm addition 
to these proofs of flattery, found also 
a note of praise to the whole bod y 
of the clergy, for having in every 
diocese established a fund for the 
support of their own widows and 
orphans, we are obliged to retreat 
from such indefensible grouad: we 
must relinguish the author to all the 
etiectsof his conduct, so “trampliag” 
on the one hand, and so“ crouc himg” 
on the other; and do not wonder at 
“his new associates” (amongst which 
doubtless the reviewer means to 
rank the hovering spirit of the ve- 
nerable Porteus) “ regarding him 
with all the cunjemp: dye to a syco- 
phant.” 

As, howeves, we resign our authors 
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temptfor bis“ crouching’ disposition, 
it will be doing him but “ equal jus- 
tice” to give the following specimen of 
his “trampling” powers, It is a pretty 
long quotation from his prospective 
view of a revival of pure Christianity 
in this land through all classes of the 
community, and pourtrays the spirit 
in which the orthodox will then 
“trample” upon the dissenters. 


“ It thus they would be affected toward 
foreigners of a different communion, it is nat 
to ‘be imagined, that toward their fellow- 
subjects, coward those tor whom it is natural 
to have an affectionate regard, as being of 
the same country, as having to bear the same 
common buidens, to be exposed to the same 
common enemies, and as having the same in- 
terest in the public welfare ; there would be 
wanting, the like readiness to acknowledge 
such of them as lived a Christian lite, to be 
“ wembers of the body of Christ,” though 
they might dissent from the national church. 
Nor can there be much doubt, that as the 
proral impossibility of recovering many to the 
would 
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without Innovation, which we con- 
acientiously exhibit as a specimen 
of the temper and spirit of the 
whole publication towards dissen- 
ters, we close our animadversions oy 
the characters affixed to it by the 
Eclectic Review. 

We shall conclude, with a very 
few practical observations, address. 
ed, Ist, to the Conductors of the 
Eclectic Review. To them, we very 
seriously recommend a due conside- 
ration of the preceding remarks. Ag 
we have nothing exteauated in our 
statement of plain facts, s0 we trust 
have we set down nought in malice. 
We are ready, in general, to offer to 
these men our most solemn pledge, 
that as far as pure evangelical truth 
was likely, or was intended, to re- 
ceive encouragement, or extension, 
from their publication, so far they 
have had our cordial good wishes and 
cood word. We did not, it is true, 
Tom the first, expect the Establish- 
ment to receive additional securit 
or credit, as an Establishment, trom 
their labours: but so long as, con- 
jointly with great benefits of another 
kind, it appeared their wish that 
our ‘respublica ne quid detriment: 
caperet,’ weconceived it our duty, as 
it was our joy, to shew that candour 
was not their own exclusive charter. 
But if we now retract our good opi- 
11ou—rather, our good hope—of the 
teudency and intention of the Eclectic 
teview,we boldly ask itsConductors, 
afier the republication of this article 
of theirs, on whom the blame of our 
separation rests. And if their best 
friends imust confess that a spirit 
of hostility to the Establishment 
breathes through the present article, 
we must ask them further, what con- 
struction they expect the world at 
large tu put on so plain a departure 
from their own first and most posi- 
tive assurances ;——assurances, by 
which alone, we believe most fully, 
tuey have gained either the charac- 
ter or the support which have both so 
clearly survived their professed prin- 
ciples. And if, after all, they sbould 
be persons favourably disposed to- 
wards the established ordere of their 
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country, they must surely see thetr 
tone to be so little suited to their sen- 
timents, as to bring their judgment 
at least greatly into question. If, 
on the other land, they really de- 
sire and seek a change in its eccle- 
siastical constitution, they should se- 
riously weigh, and then as ser iouslv 
deliver, their notions of that kind of 
change, by which, without subscrip- 
tion to articles, bishops, or cano- 
meal dresses, the church of Christ 
may be made more pure, tolerant, 
and catholic than at present. They 
should reject, as unworthy of a great 
and just cause, the instrumentality 
of vague inuendoes and_ plausible 
déclamation: They should bring, as 
arguments against the Establishment, 
not those topics which, ‘ salva ec- 
clesia,’ we may all readily admit; 
but those on which the question of 
our existence actually hinges. And, 
more than all, they should not shoot, 
through the sides of a single victim, 
at a church and an order which, 
when openly attacked, possess most 
abundant means of defence. 

Our next address shall be to those 
of our own establishment, who are 
found in the ranks of the Eclectic 
Review. And to them_our request, 
with great deference, 1s but one— 
viz. that they will consider how far 
the work, as it is now conducted, is 
calculated to aflect the interests of 
that church, which they are bound, 
and we believe most conscientiously 
disposed, to support. As friends at 
heart—-firm and fast ones—to the 
Establishment themselves, it is their 
duty to inquire, whether they are, 
or are not, associated with persons 
who are hostile to that establish- 
ment. ‘That such a spirit of hostili- 
ty eXists in some quarters, can bard- 
ly be doubted: and where it does 
Exist, it may sometimes indeed 
speak aloud and abroad, but it mary 
also lurk insidiously ; and it wail 
even operate insensibly on the writer 
Whois possessed by it. 

Now, amongt the most approved 
methods of attack at all times, to 
divide and weaken the party attack- 
ed, has ever stood foremost; and 
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of our own establishment in particu- 
lar it may be said with truth, that 
no enemy will be likely to prevail 
over it, till it become a party to its 
own destruction. Hence the actual 
co-operation of the friends with the 
opponents of our church, in an un- 
dertaking which is made in any de- 
gree to "subserve the hostile pur- 
poses of the latter, is, to say the 
least, a very questionable proceed- 
ing: and we conceive that no com- 
mendatious given to the evangelical 

clergy by such a partnership, c ought, 

in reason, to veil over a design of 
hostility to the church itseif ; espe- 
cially if such camcstesleniaai be 
given in a way which tends to 
disunite and dismember that church 
considered as a whole. We see 

the evangelical clergy spoken of in 
this article of the Eclectic, not as 
members of the establishment, but 
as a party severed trom it, and even 
Opposed to it; in fact, spoken of as 
dissenters: and a real dissenter must 
kuow very well, that, when he has 
associated with himself such a body 
as these, when he has evaporated 
their ‘ esprit de corps,’ and even 
warmed them with his own zeal 
against the general tone and temper 
of their brethren in office, he has 
gone very far towards the destrue- 
tion of that reciprocal support, 

which the ditferent parties in the 
establishment may derive from one 
another. Far be itfrom us to believe 
that a church, or rather a ‘ caput 
mortuwn’ of mere outward form and 
Secular interest, such as that to 
which eur establishment might thas 
be reduced, could long survive the 
thunders of Heaven. But so, on tie 
other hand, are we far from hoping, 
as the course ot Providence new 
stands, that the evangelical clergy 

alone, or any body of mere rel 
giouists, would maintain themseves, 
as a permanent establishment, with- 
outa link of union with the secular 
arm. Let, then,the clerical co-opera- 
tors in the Eclectic Review consider 
how far itis their interest that thase 
“higher powers” should be ered 
down, aud degraded inte contempt, 

YQ» 
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by which they, even the lowest of 
their order, are united to ev ery thing 
that is firm and lasting in the nate. 

We kuow that diverse sentiments 
have been held with respect to the 
book which has been thus reviewed ; 
anda large proportion of those most 
generally ; 
e _evangelte al,” have been offended, 
if not w onnded. by what they have 
read or imagined tn its paces. bet 
that book stand or fall by its own 
memts; but never let us tamely see 
it made a stalking-horse to jajurious 
insinuations against the establiliment 
itself ; 
we have such, profit by the stale de- 
wice of identity Ing one single ques- 
tionable production or measure, with 
the entire cause of a party, which 
they may wish to overthrow. 

‘To the author of “ Zeal without 
lonovation”™ hiniself, our last obser- 
vations shall be addressed. And 
certainly we wish him to understand, 

that if we have rot been able wholly 
to detend him, so are we very far 
trom intending to desert him. We 
have tormeriy bad to point out, and 
we bare done nm without reserve, 
whet we conceived faulty in the 
execution of fis plan. In deference 
aiso to many excetient nen, who 
ftrong!y disapprove of much that he 


caim revision of the spirit 


ana motive with which he wrote it. 
Bot the > ibeieniode: and, if we 
taavy hombdiy say 1, fellow-sutlerers 
With hicpselt for professing our own 
views of Gospel truth, we bid him, 
28 We culeavour gurseives, to look 
awoTe “2 $s sceTte can threaten 
o£ inculse” fo a sanction and a 
sew2rd. That no earthiy reward 
: 


6 the pain which 
, 
Dave been <x posed 
, 
to from tie shafts of oologuyv, we 
Cet Treadiy comceive: Dut, under ail 


sof teu and - ete 7 
Vi JOM ae + « Siti Mer ifiGe 


ice <tiere 

wwex whe Lave veen brought 
egun m—if thone Charyes cre, ae 
We We @ie)e then *O Ve ,i2ut—jt 


Wii GeyuULer we wOTHDEe cons ation 
’ bim ww ree ., tha. e¢ Wiow 
AerTCs Bete 2 


ee ete wy besoate- & Wis 


known by the name of 


nor ever let our enemies, if 


[ May, 


dom, and whose works by infinite 
love ; whose greatest imprudence 
was, that he dared to stand alone in 
a world of iniquity; and whose 
greatest crime was, that he reproach. 
ed tothe face those who thought most 
highly of themselves ; was one, also, 
whose goodness was imputed to 
ambition, and his actions to the 
aspiration of the devil: “ He ma- 
keth himself a king:” “ Ne hatha 
devil, and is mad.” We dare not 
place ourselves, nor yet the author 
of Zeal without Innovation, amongst 
that ‘* houshold” who are sharing 
with their “ Master” the appeliation 
of “ Beelzebud,”’ lest we be re- 
proached as assuming the preroga- 
tive of judgment: but this we will 
freely say to that author, that, can 
he but justify to himself the motive 
that has led him to offend so many 
in the circle of his friends and bis 
tellow-christians, he may feel a con- 
scious satisfaction, in having done 
what no other evangelical clergy- 
man has yet dared to do,—te tell his 
brethren of their faults: and for his 
motive, at least, in so doing (into 
whatever other errors he may have 
fallen), he may anticipate another 
judgment ove day, than that of an 
angry Reviewer,—even His, who, if 
we are “ worthy,” “ will make our 
righteowsness as the light, and our 
just dealing as the noon-day.” * 


a 


Review of Mipvteton’s Doctrine of 
the Greek Article. 


(Concluded from p. 242.) 


In the last month we promised te 
produce some extracts from Dr. 
Middicton’s remarks on the 0 ae’ 
versy occasioned by the work ¢ 
Mr. Granville Sharp.—(See his f° 
p. 159 of this volume). 


* Isis due to the author of Zeal without 
Inuovetion ty relieve hina from the iinputa- 
tiun, thrown upon him by his Reviewer, of 
having written the Meview of Jay's Life of 
Winter, in the Christian Observer, 


Though 


we 6 tot Consider that review as requiring 
atiy afmloygy, yet we think it right to suy 
tual corlmoly be bed uo hand ua treming 14 
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The first of the examples quoted 
by this writer in proof that Christ 
is called in Seripture God, 1s Eph. 
v.53: Ev ry Baoirsia re yore nas 
8:2. Dr. Middleton observes, that, 
although Seog is used sometimes as 
an attributive, and at other times as 
a proper name, yet it agrees in its 
construction with the most common 
appellatives; and that if See be 
here meant otherwise than as a joint 

redicate of rs, the construction is 

wholly destroyed. This might have 
been prevented by writing TOT See 
in the same manoer as in Matt. 
xviil. 17, 6 EXviKOS nal & TEAWwyZS, 
where two distinct persons are 
meant; and in Acts xxvi, 30, avery 
¢ BaciAsus nat 6 wyeuwy, and xxvii. 
1, tw nubeovyly “ab Tw vauZAT pW, 
in both of ‘which distinct persons 
are intended. The proper rendey- 
ing of cn Bacirsia tov yore xa 
Sex, is, ‘ the kingdom of him who 
is the Christ and God.’ 

2 Thess. 1.12: xara ryy yaoi 78 
See Tov “ar nucle lyoe Xeise, is 
rendered by Mr, Granville Sharp, 
‘the grace of our God and Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ If, instead of xuysov, 
the apostle had said cwilyoos, no 
doubt could have been entertained 
that he meant to speak of one per- 
son, our God and Saviour. But xv- 


eio¢ SO far partakes of the nature of 


a proper name, that it sometimes 
dispenses with the article, where 
other words would require it. (See 
Rom. 1.7; Gal. i. 3). Hence there 
is no absolute necessity for detach- 
ing xv.18 from Ince Xoise, in order 
to ‘couple it with See. 

Tit. 1.13: rou weyarou Seov xau 
suiycos nuwy Iyoov Xosov. Here 
it is impossible not to understand 
wee and gwiygos as of one and the 
same person. “ Clarke, indeed, en- 
deavours to get rid of the true ren- 
dering, by obse rving that CwTy,. 
sometimes put for 6 cwry 
instances Luk. ii. 113 Philip. i a. LO; 
and 1 ‘Tim. i. 1. These examples, 
however, are wholly inapplic able to 
the present case.” In the tivst, the 
article is properly omitted, because 
Cwrno is then first mentioned: in 


is 
and he 
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the second, cwryex is in apposition, 
ELVA OF WSE Ebyat ‘being understood : 
in the third, cwrroos wants the are 
ticle; on account of the preceding 
emission before Ses. It is confessed 
that Erasmus and Grotius under- 
stood re weyare Sex nat cwrncos of 
two distinct persons; but Erasmus’ a 
opinion is of little weight in the 
Greek language. Grotius tells us 
that Ambrose (he should have said 
Hilary) so understood the words; 
and he adds, that, thou; sh the read 
ing is not Tou cwrycss, vet it should 
be recollected, that | in these writings 
the article is often inserted where 
it is not necessary, and omitted 
where the usage would require its 
insertion. ‘“ Taedet jam audire ea- 
dem miles. Grotius’s statement 
amounts on! y to this, that he pre- 
ferred one interpretati on, vet knew 
not well what could be said against 
the other. That the reader may not 
be misled by high authority, 1 wit! 
refer him to Matt. xviii. 17; Mark 
xvi. 16; John vi. 433; Acts xxv1. 30, 
xxvii. ll; 2 Cor. 1 Colos. 1. 25 
1 Thess. iti. 11; 2 Thess. 11. 16, et 
passim. These instances prove, that, 
by the sacred writers, the Rule, both 
as itrespects diversity and identity, 
has been observed: and where is 
the instance in which it has been 
violated? It is idle to tell us, thae 
a certain canon ts applicable to 
other Greek writings, but not ta 
these, without attempting to prove 
so remarkable a difference by ® 
single example.” 

On this text the variation in the 
English osama is remarkable. 
In the Bibles of Wickliffe, ‘Tin- 
dale, Givadiite, Taverner, Mat. 
thews, Cranmer, the Geneva Rible, 
and the Rhemish, the passage is 
rendered, ‘ the appearance of the 
woeat [or mighty }] God, and OF our 
Saviour. The Bishops’ Bible ts s the 
only ove, prior to King James's, in 
which we have found «of the great 
God and ovr Saviour.’ King 
James's translators seem to have 
had an idea of the true 
ing, but chose, 
ence to 


rendem 
perhaps in defer. 
Krasmus’s authority, te 
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leave the sense a little ambiguous. 
If thev had intended to express his 
meaning exactly, they would have 
retarned the olb English version, 
‘ot the great God and oF our Sa- 
viour.’ 

2 Pet. tb: cre See yawy xa ew- 
lycoc Ieee Xeice. In these words it 
rs evidently assumed that Christ ts 
our God and Saviour. ‘The anony- 
mous writer of © Six more Letters 
to Mr. Granville Sharp” renders 
the passage ‘ the God of us and Sa- 
tiour of Jesus Christ.’ 
sistent with himself, 
wer. bl, rov xveiov vu 


‘To be con- 
he must render 
aE QV RA CWT OE 

Incou Xeicrov. ‘the Lord of us and 
the Saviour of Jesus Christ’ «© if 
Mi this instance he means that * Lord 
and Saviour,’ or, mm the former, that 
‘God and Saviour,’ are to be taken 
of different persons, w ho, ut may be 
asked, rs the Saviour of Jesus C fri ist, 
as contradtstinguished from: God? 
Or if be mean them of the same 
person, what was ms book des: gned 
to prove ?—only, that a certam 
theory is fancitul and unfounded, 
of which, however, he is glad to 
avail himseit when it suits 
ase.”” 
The English translation, as was 
before observed. on Tit. ii. 13, is 
ambiguous. But it is not to be m- 
ferred that King JJ 


understood the words ot to per- 


his put- 


» ; 
mes § transiators 


sons. They are equally inaccurate 
in Colos. i. 3—* We give thanks to 
tod and the Father r . our Lord 
Jesus Christ 18 et it would be ab- 

rd to afiirm 1 they distinguishi- 


ed between ‘oon ’ and ‘thie “Fathst 
ef our Lord Jesus ¢ ‘heist The 
former translators—Wicklitfe, Tin- 
Gale, Coverdale, latthews, Cran- 
mer, the Bishops’ Bibie, the Geneva, 


the Khemish—render the passage 
pow under nsiceration, ‘ our God 
apd Sav lesus { ly 

Jude 4: Tov wtvty cerning Seer 
N23 mioioy riety Ivcey Xoicicv. Many 
authorities omit soy, and m is re- 
yected by Griesbach. for uus rea- 
$00 itis os Lape annuet bE Curie 
demiy produced in proof that Cortet 
mM Calle ed God. But if ibe ce ion 


[ May, 


reading be true, the words Seonolry 
SJeov and xvoioy must intend the same 
person ; for if two persons had been 
meant it would have been TON xy. 
Ghov yiacwy. 

John xx. 28: 'O xvpios ae xae 
6See¢ ue. In this passage it may 
be thought that “the former pro. 
noun and the fatter article should 
have been omitted. It must be con- 
fessed, this would have been the 
usual Greek form; but, in this ms 
stance, the Greek idiom seems to 
have given way to the Hebrew or 
Svro-Chaldaic ... and it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose, that, as the 
expression of ‘Thomas was so res 
markable, the Evangelist might wish 
t) record it with the utmost exact. 
wees. .... I do not understand the 
words of Thomas in the way of as- 
sertion, as some have done, by sup- 
posing an ellipsis of ov si: of such 
an ellipsis | have not observed an 
example. But though the words 
seem to have been spoken by way 
ot exclamation, this exclamation is 
not to be considered as a mere ex- 
pression of astonishment. Michaelis 
has justly observed, that if Thomas 
had spoken German (he night have 

added, English, French, or Italian), 

it might have been contended, with 
some degree of plausibility, that 
‘mv Lord and my God’ was onty 
an irreverent ejaculation ; : but, that 
Jewish astonishment was thus ex- 
pressed, is wholly without proof ot 
support. Add to this, that the words 
are introduced with ciney aviw—t. ¢. 
to Christ—bat a mere cjaculation, 
such as that here supposed, ts rather 
an appeal to Heaven. But our Sa- 
viour’s reply makes it absolutely 
certain that the words of Thomas, 
though in the form of an exclama- 
tion, amount to a confession of faith, 
and were equivalent to a direct as- 
sertion of our Savionr’s divinity. 

Christ commends Thomas’s acknow- 

ledgment, while he condemns the 
tardiness vith which it is made: 
but to what dul this acknowledg- 
meut amount ?’—that Christ was 
Kozios uas Qeve.” 


Joba xu. 13: 6 didarnaros uote 
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i xugios. “ The editions of Erasm., 
Colin., aad Bogard omit the Jatter 
article, 1 suppose from a belief that 
it interfered with the asages which 


has lately been defended by Mr. 
Granville Sharp. No Ms., how- 
ever, warrants the omission; bor 1s 
it at all necessary ; for though both 
titles are meant to be applied to our 
Saviour, yet they are not spoken of 
as being applied at the same tume, 
but distinctly and independently ; 
as if our Saviour had said, One ol 

ou calls me 6 di@acxa20¢, another 
¢ xupios. The article, then, is ne- 
cessary to each of the nouns, as 
must be evident on considering the 
reason of the rule.” 

Matt. xviii. 17: 6 eSvinos xa o 
reawvys. Hypothetically. “ Here 
two distinct persons are meant: the 
second article, therefore, is inserted : 
and so it is in all similar instances 
throughout the New Testament.” 

In his notes on the New Testa- 
ment, Dr. Middleton has frequent 
opportunities, either of vindicating 
the received English translation 
from censure, or of correcting its 
nlistakes, where such censures or 
mistakes have arisen from wrong 
ideas concerning the force of the 
Greek article. Of his vindications 
we select the following examples. 

In Matt. xxi. 13: cinos weereu- 
xs. “ Our version is justifiable in 
translating definitely ‘ che house of 
prayer,’ since after the verb nuncu- 
pative the articles could not have 
been emploved. Campbell and 
Wakefield are more literal than the 
case required.” 

Rom. vii. 13: aar Y, ANLilbhy wo 
@asy auacia. English version: 
‘but sin, that it might appear sin.’ 
Mackunight: ‘ but sin [hath become 
death) that sin might appear.’— 
“ Here this excellent translator de- 
viates from the common version, 
not only without reason, but in 
neglect of a plain distinction, aris- 
ing from the omission of the article 
before the second auecriz. Had 
the apostle intended to make this 
the nominative case before Cary, 


be would probably, 1 do uot say 


t 


> = 
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certainly, have written 4 auapria, 
as ip the clause preceding: bug 
supposing the sense to be as repre~ 
sented in our English version, the 
omission of the article is absolute] 
necessary: there can be, therefore, 
little doubt that our version is 
right.” 

The version of Rom. ix. 5 has 
already been vindicated at length, 
in p. 23. 

Phil. ui. 3: Os wvevmals Sew rae 
Izevovles, ‘ who worship God in spi- 
rit.’ A great majority of MSS., 
among which the most ancient are 
found, have a different reading, 
Je: but Sew is supported by several 
versions and fathers, preferred by 
Mill and Bengel, and retained in 
the text by Griesbach, though he 
seems to think Sez worthy of further 


consideration. But the antithesis, 
‘6b Aalcevevles Trevuais xaos Bx by 
Taxon Tensisoles, Shews that rvevwais 


does not meau, in this place, the 
Spiritof God. The same inference 
may be drawn, as Dr. Middleton ob, 
serves, from the absence of the arti- 
cles. 

Heb. 1. 3: of wy aravyacpa, 
‘who being the brightness.’ In- 
duced by the absence of the article, 
Muacknight translates it, ‘ an efful- 
gence.” “ This was wholly unne- 


cessary alter wy. See on Rom. 
ix. 5.”’ (supra, p. 239). 

Heb. 1.7: vous ayysdrovs avros 
TVELUATA, MAb TOUS AslsOyoLS Avicy 
musos gAvya. “ Archbishop New. 
come, adopting the opinioa of 
many eminent Critics, translates, 


‘who maketh the winds his augels, 
aud tlames of lightning his mini- 
sters.” lis translation, however, 
would require 7a wvevuala ayyersus 
AUTB, KAI THY DAvyaA TH Tucos Asilece 
yes. No usage in the language is 
uiore strictly observed: so in this 
chapter, ver. 13.” 


Heb. 1. 8: O Scoves ou, 6 Sees, 


is tov aswya. © The Luglish vere 
sion here makes 6 Sees, as is coni- 
mou elsewhere, to be the vocative 
CASE , but Mr. Waketield ventauics 
to trauslate ‘God is thy throne,” aud 
in defence of this trausiation, which 
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Indeed may boast the support of 


Grotius and Rosenmuller.... refers 
ts to his work on Parly Opinions con- 
cerning Christ. The substance of 
his defence is contained in the re- 
mark, that it is contrary to the scope 
of the Psalm (namely, the xivth) 
from which the passage is cited, 
and to the rules of grammatical in- 
terpretation, to understand 6 Sess of 
an address to the Deity. As to 
the scope of the Psalm, Mr. Wake- 
field supposes it to be the mar- 
riage of Solomon with Pharaoh’s 
daughter. But the Rabbins.... 
explained that Psalm of the Mes- 
siah: and, what is still more im- 
portant, the verse in question is po- 
sitively applied to the Messiah, by 
the writer of the Epistle, in the 
chapter under review, the whole of 
which is clearly intended to prove 
the superiority of Christ over all 
created beings: and he cites the 
verse as having reference reo roy 
. With respect to the rules 
of grammatical construction, Mr. 
Wakefield ts, if possible, even more 
unfortunate ... The Socinian inter- 


Vi8V. 2 we 


pretation wou!d require simply 
Sooves cov 6 Sess. Thus Rom. 1. 9, 
; OF 9 
noruc uty extiv 6 Sees. 


1 Pet. ni. 18: SavaiwSses mev 


encui, Cwrrtivseis Ce gvevuals. Soit 
tint vest VISS., though the com- 
mon read pg is tw wyvevuci. The 
Enclish version is, ‘ being pnt to 
death tn the flesh. burt yuickened hy 
the Surrit.” And with this the a 


neraity of commentaio;rs ¢ 


' | 
—- — . _ — . -<? 
lators agree, undersianding bv ‘the 
rit a. “ , -_ = i 
Spi: rit, the Ho vy (Ghost z nd trié 


following words, E> 


Q@vrauy WVYEVUAT KSCEV-TEIS EXYIV LEY, 
f Z : 
relate to (Christi s preaching by the 
Spirit to the teGiluvian world, 
: . . * ] . . 
through the ministrv of Noah. ‘To 
ths imterpretation It 1s omected, that 
] +) 
the persons addressed by Christ 


‘- : ‘ 
4 \* ‘gee ‘ o a ets 
were spirits tn their disembodied 


state, 7% But there is no 


t that thev were mn 


Sg a 
T WEL dt ee b O 


the trme when Christ 


is said to have preached to them: 


he preached to them who are now 


‘rte a omilariv ef! ptic expres- 


[May, 
sion occurs in the 6th verse of the 
next chapter, eunyyersody Trois vex- 
pos, that is, the Gospel was preach- 
ed to them who are now dead. But 
it is urged, from the antithesis Save. 
Twig ev caput, Cwomorydtes ds 

mvevuals, that, as C hrist was dead j in 
the flesh, so he was quickened it 
his human soul, and, conserennily, 
that in his human nature he preach- 
ed to the spirits. Yet a similar an- 
tithesis, in 1 ‘Tim. us. 16, EpavEDWSY 
WEY TAKE EMinaswIy ev Wrvevwali, is 
rendered in the same manner : ¢ ma- 
nifested in the flesh, justified by the 
Spirit.’ Dr Middleton contends, 
that nothing is said in the New Tes- 
tament to be done or suffered by 
the Holy Spirit, where rvevwa is not 
governed by some preposition; and 
hence he concludes that mvevual, 
in the passage now under considerag 
tion, must be understood of the hu-« 
man soul of Christ. | 

To us, on the other hand, it ap- 
pears, that mvevuaz must be under- 
stood of the Holy Spirit or his in- 
fluence, in Rom. viii. 13, es ds arvev- 
pal ,ras woates Ta cwuales Sava 
WTET TE. In the same sense 
<2 is to be taken in the 
following words; Ovo YUo Wvevieais 
Seg ayovlns, ales Erciy aos See. 

Bui a further argument against in- 
terpreting wvevuais of the human sou! 
of Christ, may be drawn trom the fol- 
lowing words, Zxonemveig oe TvEU- 
‘quickened in the Spirit ;’ for 
Christ could not be quiekened | in the 
spirit, since he dted only in the 
tlesh. Aware of this difliculty, Bi- 
shop Horsley renders these words 
‘quick in the spirit;’ asense which 
the words will not admit of; for 
Jwontirces is not alive, or quick, 
but qu ‘ickened. In this sense the 
vers Zxore.cw and its participles are 
invari: ably used, wherever they oc- 
cur inthe New Testament, or im the 
LAX. From the expression are 
Sree. ale, (to them which were 
soimetimne disobedient,’ Bishop Hor- 
sley contends that they were reco- 
vered from that disobedience, and 
before their death had been brought 
to repentance and faith in the Re- 
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deemer to come. But tins opinion 
is confuted by the remainder of the 
sentence; for we are told they were 
‘disobedient, when the sensed rj 

of God waited, inthe days ot Noah : 
that is, while the day of grace ias ted 
they were disobedient; and it 1s not 
to be supposed that they were 
brought to repentance after their 
day of grace was past, 

We proceed to select some of the 
passages in which Dr. Middleton 
has corrected the received version, 
by pointing out the proper force of 
the article. 

Mark xil. 27: ex est 6 Seo 
venpuy AAAa Seog CuvTuv: ‘he is 
not the God of the dead, but the 
God of the living,’ according to 
King James’s version. Dr. Middle- 
ton ‘remarks, « that o Sees vexcuy, 
if the words were in regimen, could 
not be tolerated: vexowy must there- 
fore depend on a second Seog un- 
derstood. This in many Mss. 
is inserted; while a few would ob- 
viate the supposed difficulty, by 
omitting the article, and making 
the proposition exclusive; ‘ There 
is no God of the dead;’ which, 
though it offends not against the 
idiom, is but a lame expedient. The 
insertion Of Ses after ¢ Seos accu- 
rately explains the ellipsis, but is 
wholly unnecessary ; and Seo; be- 
fore Zwvrwy, in the received text, is 
yet more superfluous. Griesbach, 
on the authority of many Mss., has 
removed it into the margin.’—The 
proper rendering is, ‘God is not 
the God of the dead, but of the 
living,’ 

Mark xvi. 15: waon ry xlics. 
Luglish version ; ‘to every crea- 
ture.” Campbell; ‘ to the whole 
creation. The latter is the more 
correct. See p. 159, chap. vii. 

Luke ii. 2: Avy % amoyoudy Tow- 
vy eyevelo. ‘There is a difficulty in 
reconciling the Evanvelist with Jo- 
sephus, who makes the taxing here 
spoken of to have taken place ten or 
tweive years later than the period of 
our Saviour’s birth. A multitude of so- 
lutions have been attempted ; among 
which, that preferred by Wetstein 

Cuasr. Onserv. No. 10) 
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Y 


and € ampbeil is the 
They understand St. 





inost probable. 

Luke to mean, 
that though the census was actually 
set on oat about the period of our 
Saviour’s birth, it was presently laid 
asile; or, at least, that no conse- 
quences followed the imperial de- 
cree, tillten or eleven years after- 
wards, in the pow? | of a iri- 
nius. Campbell rests th: terpre- 
tation principally on a ein 
of ervevels, which he explains to sig- 
nify, not merely ‘ to be,’ but ‘ to be 
completed,’ or ‘ to take effect :’ and 
numerous instances of this and kin- 
dred meanings are produced by 
Schleusner. 

Dr. Middleton strengthens the 
opinion of Campbell, by an argu- 
ment of which the latter seems not 
to have been aware. Campbell's 
translation is, ‘ This first reg ister 
took effect,’ &c.; whence it is evi- 
dent that he understood mpuly to 
agree immediately with ¥ aroy- 
not to follow everels. “New el 
following Lardner, has, ¢ This was 
the firstenrolment.’ Different from 
hese, and more correct, is our 
English version, which, separating 
wcowiy trom % awsyoudy, gives it the 
‘This taxation was 


i 

adverbial sense, ‘ 

first made.’ Had our translators 
understood syevzi2 as explained bj 
Campbell, their version of the pas 
sage would then have been perfec 
and it would have expressed he 
sense which that critic has adopte? 


a oO 


‘ 


OG i ~ 
more st iong!y than he kas done it, 
merely by being i stricter con- 


formity with the 
He did not 
without the and that, con- 
sequent.y, his mode of reasoning, as 
well as Ne ‘weome’s, is inadmissible : 


. 
e 


oniguinal Greek. 
that mows Is 


, 


perceive 


article: 


YaKeysagy wow!) being a form ot 
speech which, if the words be 
meant to be taken in tmmedlate con- 


cord, 18 without example enther in 
the New ‘Testament or the Septua- 
yint. [See chap. vill, p. 160.] * l 


am aware that wow/y is an ordinal, 
this h- 
The more usual form would 
be, 9 zpwly arcyoagy: 
ycaty precede, ¥ tow must fo! 


R 


but even ordinals have not 
cence. 


but, if y &nrea 


> 
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low. So Apoc. xx. 5, auly % avasa- 
gis H rewly..... It is plain, there- 
fore, notwithstanding the great au- 
thority of Casaubon, who aflirms the 
contrary, and who appears to have 
beet implicitly believed, that the 
absence of the article before row7r is 
not unimportant: it points to a so- 
lution ditterent from that which bas 
usually been given, by making it 
probable that row’y must be under- 
stood in the adverbial sense, as was 
done by the English translators. . ... 
The meaning will then be, that the 
enrolment bere alluded to first took 
effect under the presidency of Qui- 
rinius.” ; 
John viii. 44: ors Qeuses esi 


i WE § XMAS 
Tarro aveu: which ts translated 
1 Our version, ‘ he is a liar, and 
the father of it.” Against this inter- 
pretation it ts objected by Dr. Mid- 
cdleton, “that it we are to affirm 
that any one is the father of us, 
him, it, &c.—i. e. if 4 QuTov 
is to follow eo;--the article is wholly 


* *te 
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intolerable, and in such cases 158 
Wavs omitted. 
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{ May, 
attending Dr. Middleton’s interpre- 
tation, ‘he isa liar, and so is his 
father ;’ viz. that the obvious an- 
tecedent of ecrs 18 Excivos—i. e, 
¢ d:aBoros. To evade this, Dr, 
Middleton is obliged to render éray 
Aary ro Wevdos, * when any one 
speaketh a lie:’ and he has pro- 
duced examples of is, understood, 
from Sophocles, Xenophon, and He- 
siod. But these examples do not 
satisfy us that such an ellipsis mus 
be allowed in the present instance. 
In that which is cited from Sopho- 
cles— 
avdoa d where ad wy 

Exes re xs duvails MaAAIS OS Wovuy— 
there is no imaginable antecedent 
to Ey. but rig. A similar obser- 
vation is applicable to most of the 
examples: in them, tis must be un- 
derstood; but no such necessity ap- 
pears in the passage we are con- 
sidering. 

John xvi. 13: wacav Tyv arr 
Seizv. In the English version, ‘ into 
all truth.’ “« This, however, 1s some- 
what too comprehensive : for though 
I have admitted, in the former part 
of this work, that it is frequently 
dificult, and even impossible, to 
ascertain when the article should 
be used before abstract nouns; yet, 
as was there observed, there is not 
the same difficulty when such nouns 
are preceded by 72g. .... GAyTEZ 
in this place, is not truth universal! - 
iy, but only iu reference to the 
particular subject: ‘ He shall lead 
you inte all the truth,” as Campbe!: 
has transiated it.” 

Rom. ix. 17: 75 xovrarciumas a 
remnant shall be saved.’ “ It should 
be rendered, ‘ the remnant’—1. €. 
the portion of the Israelites reserved 
the Aimighty tor the purposes 
has promises.” 

Eph. v. 20: tw Sew nas Tare. 
English version, ‘ to God and the 
Father,’ Imphlies that ‘ God and 
the Father’ are distinct persons. 
Mackuight would improve it, by 
rendering ‘to God, even the Fa- 
ther;’ and Archbishop Newcome 
does But xai, mm 
such is no more than the 
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Phil. it. 2: vo ey Qeovavles, * of 
one mind.” There is some doubt 
concerning the reading, as A, C, 


7,73, and the Vulgate, have 7s 
avio. Butif we retain the common 


reading, 79 ev, Dr. Middleton ob- 
serves “that the article must be ac- 
counted for, by supposing some kind 
of reference; since there is not in 
the Septuagint, or in the New Tes- 
tament, any instance of ro éy, in 
which the article is not to be so 
explained. In Matt. vi. 24, it refers 
to 6 érep2¢: so also in Luke xviii. 10. 
In Matt. xxv. 18, ro év raAaviov, re- 
fers to the one talent, mentioned in 
ver.15. In 1 Cor. x. 17, ex rov évcs 

re refers to dig aclos, preceding 
mf in the same verse*. And in the 
profane Greek writers the usage is 
the same. 

In the passage now under con- 
sicteration, the reference seems to 
be to what immediately follows, 
undey nal ecideray: as if the apostle 
had said, ‘ minding the one thing,’ 
viz. do nothing through contention. 
And this supposition. is confirmed 
by the construction of the sentence 
following, urdev nal epideav, &e. 
which, having no verb, assumes the 
form of a proverbial expression, 
such as naturally might be made the 
subject of reterence. Thus, in 
uyjev ayayv, we must supply qoiei7c, 
exactly as in the instance before us. 
Grotius understoeod the passage in 
the same manner. His words are, 
Hoc unum studentes, scilicet, ne qui ‘d 
contentioné, &c. 

1 Thess. iv. O: Ey Tw Te ay wads. 
Our version, ¢ in any matter.’ ‘The 


* From this rule Dr. Middleton draws an 
cag argument iu favour ol the auilien- 
city ot DJohn v. 7. It it be retained, 
what cay be plainer than that 10 és, in ver. 
8, refers to the iv of ver. 7. But it ver. 7 
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spur rk Whial t Ue force of theaning «ot 
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rt } 
obscurity of the context 
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common copulative; and if it sig- 
nified ‘even,’ there could be no rea- 
son for omitting the second article : 
‘the Father,’ xar’ eZoyvyy, is always 


ject, mot the predicate: it 
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only passage in the New Testa- 
ment which is at all similar, 2 Cor. 
vii. V1, gcuvesnocale eavies myves 
Eiyak EY Tw Ta yuait, ‘in the matter,’ 

viz. that of which the apostle was 
speaking, the misconduct of the in- 
cestuous person. And why should 
not the same words, in this place, 
be similarly explained, especially 
as 76 Towyua is a known euphe- 
— for impurity ¢ 

Thess. it. $3: ‘H AMOS HT 12. 

nai vers.; ‘a falling away. Arch- 
bishop Newconte says, some render 
‘ the apostasy, by way of eminence: 
but in many places of the Greek 
Testament the article is used with- 
out its exact force. “ Of the truth 
of this assertion,” says Dr. Middle- 
ton, “it has now become needless 
that I should urge my doubt. 
Neither do I see the waceety for 
denying that the article has Aere its 
proper force; since apostasy, how- 
ever long continued, might fitly be 
spoken of as the apostasy, the seve- 
ral acts marking its progress being 
considered as one whole.” 

1 Tim.i. 17: rw 2% Sacitss roy 
Giwvwy 2¢Sacrw, aoeale, usyw CoPw 
Sen. Eng. vers. ; ‘now unto the 
King eternal, TIE nortal, invisible, 
the ‘only wise God,” thus making 
agsasiw and aocalw to agree with 
asewey. Dr. Mid- 
that, if they be 
taken in mmmediate 


Tw SacsrAss Tw 
dieton observes, 
meant to be 


concord with cre Saridsi, at 18 
against the usage [p. 160, ch. vin. ] 
that they should ~ anarthrous. 


infers the true construc- 
to the eternal King, the 
only wise God 


Hence he 
tron to be, * 
immortal, 
the article before agcaserw being, as 
trequently elsewhere, omitted betore 
a title in apposition. 

1 Tim. vi. 5: wociruoy sivai oy 


evgrociavy. neg 
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invisibie, 


vers. . ‘ SUpPpPosiny 
But the arti- 
is the sub- 


should 
‘ supposing 


thar giaas godliness,’ 


cle shews that gues osias 


re nde re ay 


‘SS 1s sahil. 


therefore be 
that out 


; , b 

Pit. i “HW CiAayvItwria = ~. B- 
bog Yikws Jeu, * the lowing: hildless 
of God, our Saviour. ** Thos, an 
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some other similar passages,” says 


Dr. Middleton, “ ought to be ren- 
dered, ‘of our Saviour God,’ as if 
cwiye had been an adjective. Ape 


common rendering would require, z 
See, Te Twinpes tuay. It may ~ 
questioned,” he adds, “ whether in 
this place, as well as chap. 4. 3, i. 
10, and 1 Tim. ti. 3, ‘the Saviour 
God’ be not Christ, though usually 
understood ot the Father. The nouns 
which severally govern these geni- 
tives, more especially Ce OaCKaAAa, 
ii, 10, strongly support this conjec- 
ture. 


We have now brought to a close 


our abstract of some of the most in- 


teresting parts of Dr. Middleton’s 
profound and original work. We 
have generally made the author 


speak for himself; for where would 
be the advantage of saying the same 
things not so well ; or of producing 
additional mathogitios and exaniples, 
when he has selected the best? To 
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a few of the numerous authorities 
by which the notes in his first part 
are illustrated, exceptions might 
perhaps be made. We have noted 
one in p. 51, gle roy yAtoy yoyuvovlo 
ere THN yry. If Dr Middleton had 
finished the sentence, the words 
raicita ecay would have shewn that 
THN yyy does not, in that place, 
stand tor the earth, one of the great 
objects of nature, but for the native 
land of the persons against whom 
Demosthenes is inveighing. If a 
few inaccuracies have escaped our 
author, 


quas aut incuria fudit 
Aut humana parum cavit natura, 


we are nevertheless persuaded that 
his general character is accuracy. 
And we conclude with heartily re- 
commending the diligent perusal of 
his work to every student of the 
Greek language, and especially to 
the critical reader of the Greek 
Testament. 
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In the press: An 8vo. volume of Letters on 
F ot established Church, ad- 
-erceval:—A Grainmar of 
Enclish Pronunciation, by Mr. B. H. Smart, 


en ew Blan, intended to curve Provin- 
ealisms, Vulgarisms, &c.:—Tlhe Life and 
original Correspondence of Sir George Rad- 
kh: LL D.,the Friend of the Ear! of 
. r vy Dr. Whitaker:—The Curse of 
he i» & Poem; iounded on the Mytho- 
logy of the Hindoos, by Mr. hap eta s—aA 
Series of Discourses, in one vol. Bro. on th: 
peculiar Doctrines ot sla by the 
Rev. David Sai -—Travels and Adven- 
tures ada and the Indian Territories, 
be te ears 1700 and 1776, by 
Ale r Henry, E —and, Travels in 
the N ern PB: L ujted States, in 
the Years 1807, 8, 9, and 10, by E. A. 
Kendall, Exg 
1 - shed engravimes of the in- 
t H ‘ l, on a 
scale § Ps : 
taieca ar te CLuras MoTruatc Om OTi- 


ginal drawings by Mr. John Morton, jun. 
will soon be published under the patronage 
of the very Rev. the Dean of Westminster. 


The following details, relative to the coal- 
gas light, one of the great improvements 
of which moder times may boast, are taken 
irom a interesting memoir read before the 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow, by Mr. 
Rickard Gillespie, by whose public spirit : 
and at whose works, this great experiment 
of permanently lighting an extensive manu- 
factory by gas, was rst undertaken im Scot- 
land. The apparatus, made by Bolton and 
Watt, was fitted up at Anderston the latter 
end of last summer, and Mr. Gillespie’s 
works were illuminated in this manner at the 
beginning of November. Since that time 
some great improvements have been made ; 
and the whole now constitutes a very pleas- 
ing exhibition.—Two iron retorts, of a semi- 
cylindrical form, each capable of containing 
abuut ene cwt. of coal, yield at every charge 


750 cubte gas, which, after being 


teet ovo! 
washed, so as to deprive it 


of any Cisagree- 
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able smell, is conducted into a large cubi- 
cal plate-iron gasometer, of a capacity equal 
to 1120 cubic feet. The gas evolved by the 
regular process of carbonization, during the 
day, is here stored up for use. From this 
magazine, which floats in a water cistern, a 
main pipe issues, which afterwards branches 
into innumerable ramifications, some of them 
extending seyeral hundred feet under 
ground ; thence to emerge, diffusing over a 
multitude of apartments a kind of artificial 
day; so vivid is the illumination. The 
flame, however, though exceedingly bright, 
is very soft and steady, and free from that 
dazzling glare which has been so greatly 
complained of in the otherwise beautiful 
light of the Argand lamps. No trouble at- 
tends this mode of illumination; the occa- 
sional attendance of one man in the gas- 
house, to charge the retorts, and mend the 
fire, being all that is necessary. On turning 
‘a stop-cock, any particular flame may be 
kindled immediately, and no trimmiug or 
snufting is required ;-—neither are any sparks 
thrown off, as from a burning wick: 14 


cubic feet of gas yield the same quantity of 


light as a moulded candle of six in the 
pound, which is found, on the average, to 
last 24 hours. The contents of the gaso- 
meter are therefore equal to 900 such can- 
dies. To fill it requires three cwt. of coals, 
value at 6d. each cwt., is. 6d.; coal for 
heating the retorts during the composition, 
1s.—Hence, for Ys. 6d., a quantity of light 
is procurable from coal gas. which, obtained 
from candles, would cost about 10/. But 
from the above charge for coul, we must 
deduct the whole expense of what goes into 
the retort, for this acquires additional value 
by being charred, and is eagerly bought up 
by the iron-iounders. 
tar is also obtained in the condensing pit, as 
well as ammoniacal Hiquor, from both of 
which considerable returns may be reason- 
ably expected. 

A self-acting plane, of a highly ingenious 
construction, tor the purpose of conveying 
coals trom Bewick Main coiliery to the 
Tyne, was lately put in motion. It was 
constructed by Samuel Cooke, Esq. one ot 
the owners of that colliery. The length ot 
the rope on this plane is 1,600 yards; and 
it is made to convey 50 waggons ot cuals 
(each waggon contains 52 cwt.), at the asto- 
nishing speed of 10 miles in the hour. 

CAMBRIDGE, 

A grace has passed the senate for the ap 
poitment of tour pro-proctors, to co-operate 
with the two proctors in the duties of their 
ce. The Rev. Mr. Vavel, of Trinity Col 


7 
lege; Rev. Mr. Chapman, of Caius; Rev. 


A large quantity of 
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Messrs. Barnes and Buddicom, of Queen’s ; 
are appointed for the remainder of the pre- 
sent year. 

Rev. John Toplis, M.A., and Messsrs. 
Thomas Becoor, B.A. and George Corne- 
lius Gorham, B.A., are elected fellows of 
Queen’s College. 

Mr. G. Hodson, B.A. is elected fellow and 
tutor of Magdalen College. 

The Chancellors two gold medals, value 
fifteen guineas each, given annually for the 
encouragement of classical learning, are this 
year adjudged to Mr. T. S. Brandreth, B.A. 
of Trinity College, and Mr. G. Hodson, B.A. 
fellow of Magdalen College. 

On Sunday, March 25, the Lord Bishop 
of Bristol held an ordination in the chapel 
of Trinity College, when the following gen- 
tlemen were ordained peacons. C. J. 
Bloomfield, B.A. fellow of Trinity College ; 
A. Burmester, B.A. of Trinity College; W. 
Sharpe, B.A. of Queen's College.—Prixsts. 
J. H. Monk, M.A. fellow of Trinity College, 
and Greek professor; HI. Walter, M.A. fel- 
low of St. John’s College, junior moderator ; 


~H. Howard, B.A. of Clare Halli. 


The subjects for the prizes given by the 
representatives of the university of Cam- 
bridge for the present year, are—For the 
senior bachelors, “ Utrum majori prudentia, 
eloquentia, fortitudine, patriaque amore, 
M. T. Cicero an Comes Clarendonianus, 
temporibus gravissimis, Rempublicam ad- 
ministrarit?” Middle bachelors, “ Utrum 
in optima Reipublice forma instituenda, 
plus valeat ingenium an experientia.” 


FOREIGN, 


Mr. Seelzen, in his travels through Syria, 
has discovered, in the neighbourhood of the 
Red Sea, the ruins of the ancient city of 
Dschenasch, probably the Gerasa of anti- 
quity. He found remains of several publi: 
edifices, two amphitheatres, several palaces, 
a temple, &c. 

The present pursuits of Lucien, the pro- 
scribed brother of Napoleon, are thus ad- 
verted tv in the foreign journals: a high 
personage, who possesses a fine villa in the 
vicinity of Rome, and who devotes his at- 
tention to the arts and sciences, has recently 
made some valuable discoveries. Severa) 
houses belonging to the ancient Tusculum 
have been discovered, in which have been 
tound, besides various pieces of furniture, 
seven large statues; one of them a Muse of 
singular beauty. The Roman antiquarians 
estimate this treasure at 22,000 rix-dollars, 

‘The tollowing romantic incident ts stated 
in a periodical journal to have lately occurred 
In Sweden. 
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between two mines, the corpse of a miner 
was found completely preserved, and in a 
state of softness, being impregnated with 
the vitriolic water of the mine. When ex- 
posed to the open air it became stiif. The 
features were not recognised by any person 
present: but tradition had prolonged the re- 
collection of the accident by which he had 
been involved in the bowels of the earth 
more than half a century ago. All further 


[ May, 
inquiry was dropped; when, suddenly, a 
decrepid old woman, leaning on her crutches, 
advanced, and discovered that the party was 
a young man to whom she had been engaged, 
by promise of marriage, fifty years before! 
She threw herself on the body of her former 
lover, and bedewed it with many tears; 
tainting with joy to have again beheld the 
object ot her atfection, before she descended 
to the tomb. 
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mentary onthe Ltinerary. @vo. 18s. large 
16s. : 


. . " . 
* >= ‘* -. . , * 
A Discourse on * S iL °> raic l & o! 
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Vinous Liquors, and their fatal Effects on the 
Life, Health, and Happiness, of the Inebri- 
ate. Is. 

The Cambridge University Calendar, for 
1810. 5s. 

A Treatise upon the Art of Flying by me- 
chanical Means alone, with a Section and 
Pian of a Flying-car with Wings.toit. By 
Thomas Walker. 8vo. 4s. 

The real State of France in 1809 By 
Charles Sturt, Esq. 5s. 

The Borough. By the Rev. G. Crabbe, 
LL.D. 10s. 6d. 

Au Answer to Lord Grenville’s Letter to 
the Earl of Fingal, on the Subject of the 
Veto. 2s. 

The Reformist’s Reply to the Article on 
the State of Parties in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, No. 30. By the Editor of the Exami- 
ner. 1s. 6d. 

England and France, or the Contrast 
Taken from an American publication, lately 
printed at Philadelphia. 6d. 

The Life of Torquato Tasso. By John 
Black. 2 vols. 4to. Si. 3s, 

The Life of Fenelon, archbishop of Cam- 
brav. 8vo. 7s. 

The History of Brazil. By Robert Southey. 
Fart lL 2. Qs. 

The History of the Inquisttions, including 
the Secret Transactions of those horrific Tri- 
bunals tothe present Time. 4to. With 12 

lates, 2). 12s. 6d. or royal paper, 41. 4s. 

Ta Tsing Leu Lee, being the Fundamental 
Laws, and a Selection from the Supplement - 
ary Statutes, of the Penal Code of China. 
Translated from the Chinese, with an A ppen- 
dix «nd Notes. By Sir George Thomas Staun- 
ton, liart. F.RS. royal 4to. Si. Ss. 

An Account of the Origin, Progress, and 
Cousequences of the Discontents in the 
Arniy on the Madras Establishment; in a 
Series of Letters written on the spot. 8s. 

Naufragia, or Historical Memoirs of Ship- 
wrecks. By J. Stanier Clarke, F.R.S. Vol. 11. 
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| RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


We have seldom, if ever, witnessed a more 
gratifying exhibition than that of the annual 
meeting of this Society, which took place on 
the 2d instant. We conceive that at least 
twelve hundred persons must have been pre- 
sent ; among whom, besides Lord Teignmouth, 


the president, we observed the bishops of 


Salisbury, St. David's, and Cloyne, Lord 
Henniker, Sir Alexander Johnstone, the 
Rev. Dr. Blackburne, Warden ef Manchester, 
the Rev. Dr. Jowett, Messrs. Wilberforce, 
Babington, Noel, &c. A letter was read 
from the Bishop of Durham, expressing bis 
regret that he was prevented by indisposi- 
tion from giving his usual attendance. 
Lord Teignmouth commenced thie business 
of the meeting, by reading a Report of the 
Proceedings of the Committee during the 


last year, which contained a variety of 


highly interesting information. As the Re- 
port will be published in a few days, we 
will not, at present, anticipate its contents. 
We deter, on the same ground, the obser- 
vations we expressed an intention of making 
on the controversy which has arisen respect- 
ing the propriety and utility of this institu- 
tion. The best answer which can be given 
to the cavils, for we cannot call them argu- 
ments, that have been brought against it, is 
to present to view what the society has actn- 
ally done. Its beneficial eifects have been 
as much beyond expectation, as its object is 
above all praise: apd we should never 
have ceased to wonder that its institution 
could excite dissatisfaction, or its eiforts pro- 
duce jealousy, in the minds of any who en- 
tertuin a respect for religion ; aid not the 
history of the church, from the commence- 
ment of our Saviour’s ministry to the present 
hour, afford so many strong examples of the 
pewer of prejudice in resisting the utmost 
}uminousness of truth, and in perverting the 
hrightest displays even of the divine beneti- 
cence into an occasion of complaint and ac- 
cusation. But “ Wisdom ts justified of her 
ehildren.” We could have wished that every 
iudividual who feels a doubt respecting the 
real nature and tendency of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society had been present ot 
the meeting which we have now the happi- 
ness to record. He would have seen a large 
assembly, composed ot Chnstians of almost 
every hame, rejoicing together in the pro- 
gressive advancement of tle suciety lowards 
its grand object, the extension of the word 


of life and salvation to “ al] nations and kin- 
dred, and people, and tongues.” He would 
have seen how the unity and sublimity of 
their common object had pat to flight ever 
discordant feeling, and blended them into 
one harmonious mass, affording some idea, 
though a faint one, of the peace, and love, 
and joy, we are taught to expect in that glo- 
rious period which animates the hopes of 
the saints, when 


One song employs all nations; and all cry 
“ Worthy the Larob, for he was slain for us'” 
The dwellers in the vales and in the rocks 
Shout to each other, and the mountain tops 
From distant mountains catch the fiying joy, 
Till nation after nation taught the strain, 
Earth rolls the rapturous Hosannah round. 


May the Spirit which appeared to ani- 
mate this large assembly extend itself on 
every side, till, through the grace and prosi- 
deuce of God, the kuowledge of the Lord 
shall cover the earth, and ail its kingdoms 
shali become the kingdoms ot Christ our Sa. 
viour, 


SOCIETY FOR MISSIONS TO AFRICA AND 
THE EAST. 

On Whit-tuesday, the 12th of June, being 
the tenth anniversary of this Society, a ser- 
mon will be preached at the parish church 
of St. Anne, Blackiriars, by the Rev. Dr. 
Claudius Buchanan. The service wil] begin 
at eleven o'clock. 


SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF VICK. 

A Report of the proceedings of this society 
has Jately been published ; from which it ap 
pears that it has continued zealously and 
actively to pursue the public good during the 
period which has elapsed since the former 
Report was made. 

The etforts of the society in preveuting 
the profanation of the Sabbath, have had an 
extensive influeuce in the metropolis and its 
vicinity. The prosecutions iustituted by the 
society since their last Report, fur ailence< 
of this class, have aimouuted to nearly oOUO . 
and their yood effect is seeu ta the diminution 
of the ottences complained ef. A great 
number uf waster butchers bave been induced 
to furm al assucialion tu prevent the sale at 
meaton Sandays. ‘Luey divide themselves 
into committees, for the purpose of inspecting 
the ditleremt imackets ; and their Feports are 


made to a monthly meeting. 
has resulted from tis plan, 


Much yeu 
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in the course of whose trials 
the pernicious application of their pretended 
art, to the moral and political corruption of 
the lower classes, was clearly proved. 

The society having obtained information 
that in the different French prisons in the 
kingdom the ingenuity of the prisoners was 
exerted in producing devices of art of the 
most mischievous and polluting tendency, 
which were extensively circulated in ditferent 
parts of the kingdom, were enabled to lay 
such clear proof of the fact betore Govern- 
ment, as has led to the issuimg of an order to 
put a siop to the evil, which, it is hoped, 
will prove effectual. 

Two venders of obscene publications, in 
London, have been prosecuicd to conviction. 
In one of these cases the otfender was ad- 
judged to the pillory and two years of hard 
isbour ; and, both en the trial and ia passing 
sentence, the Court expressed a very strong 
> oe: on of the benefit derive i to society from 
the prosecution of su . In the other 
case, eg olin was suffered to co by default ; 
and there being ma my circumstances of 
tenuation attending m, and an engagement 

ng also entered into, which has since been 
fulfilled, that the whole work which formed 
the ground of prosecution, and of which a 
new edition was printing, should 

the offende: 
yodgeTment. 
The indecent practice of public bat! oe 
in front of the houses at watermg places, has 
been Checked, by means of 8 prosecution, insti- 
toted by Lhe society, wane aman who persis- 
ted im ae front of the houses at Brigh- 


to < conviction; 
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be desire y- 


wes not brought up ior 


tom, notwithstanding repeatec Warnings and 
TEMONSTTaN es. He was found cuilty, end 
ob} iged to ind SOCUTITY for his good be- 


— «e 


ment suspended over him, im case he should 


haviour for two years, wit bh a farther purush- 


commit the same offence egaem. The Jodze, 
in his cherge to the Jory, observed, that 
‘ Wherever houses come, decency ts to come 


with them *” that 
the lew of England to beheve bimsel: with 
oscency pert of a beach com- 


mended br the road enc the 


“every men 
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thet “ ip no 


houses, 4 enr 
person imdecentiy to expose himself 3° and 


thet “ every persen bes @ ricut t 
Those who corumi mdeccency 
Beside: these anc some « 


successtul anterieremce to euiorce the 


L2W 5, 
the svciety has ker up en extensive corres- 
pandgence with ciffereut pacts of the kingdom 
ub order to promvic the genera: ubjects of Its 
insutuuOn, and te essist m formmng loce! so- 
cetes. It hes also published « Compendium 
of the Duties and Powers of Constebles. 


Suppression of Vice— African Institution. 


Five fortune-tellers have been prosecuted 


The remaining part of the Report is oc- 
cupied in repelling an attack made on the 
society some time since by the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers ;—an attack conducted with their 
usual sacrifice of truth to stage effect; and 
of the best interests of society to party feeling. 
We need not say that we differ most com- 
pletely from these Reviewers, in their esti- 
mate of this institution ; and we have no hesi- 
tation in adding, that, while it continues 
steadily to pursue that path of useful and 
honourable exertion which it appears from 
the present Report to have been successfully 
pursuing, it will merit, and we trust will 
obtain, the support of all good men. The 
objects of the society are such as, when they 
come to be fully understood, all good men 
must concur in. Here, as in the case ef 
diffusion of the HolySciiptures,'no differences 
of opiuion in iatters of religion or church 
rmment can affect the solid interest, 
h all men who fear God, and honour 
the king, and love their brethren, have in 
the common cause of promoting, among the 
mass of cur population, habits of decorem 


rove 
whi 


and regularity, and restraining immorality 
and vice. Ww e can have no doubt, therefore, 
that the utility of this society is consider- 
ably impeded by the rule which confines its 
inewhers to persons in the communion of the 
established church. No reason can be given 
for this invicious exclusion, which would not 
equally anply to every benevolent institution 
—te an hospital or a dispensary. We 
cannot, therefore, but wish that it were done 
away. 


AFRICAN INSTITUTION. 

The annual meeting of this Society wes 
heid on the 28th of March , his Roya! Higt- 
ness the Duke of G! oucester in the chair 
Among the persons of distinction presen: 
, the Marquis ot Lansdowne, Lord Gam- 
bier, Sir Themes Bemard, Mr. Bootle, Mr 
Wilberfore:, Mr. Brougham, &c.&c. The 
leport which made of the pro- 
ocedings of the Board of Directors has since 
been print ed, and we are therefore enabicc 
to lay the substance c 
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Was then 


f it before our readers 
is occupied in 
which the Directur 


the miscii 


A great part of it 
the means 


stating 
s have used tr 


evous activity of Slave 
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ed 


counteract 
Traders, both and other countries 
The extent te under the Swedish, 
S pants! , and Portugy exe flags, that trade ha 


Im trus 


wincn 


lately been carried, chiefly by British anc 
Americen subjects, a greatly impeded, 7 

nut wholly obstructed, the improvement a 
Africa. The information, however, which 


has been conveyed by the directors on thr 
sulyect, both to Govermment end to the off- 
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entire suppression. One ship, under Portu- 
gueze colours, destined to tear seven oreizht 
hundred human beings from Africa, and to 
¢arry them to the island of Cuba, was 
seized, by means of the Directors, in the 
river Thaines, just as the voyage was abvut 
to commence, and bas been finally con- 
demned, together with the cargo, in the 
Court of Exchequer ; the proof of the slave- 
trading intent being su clear that ihe parties 
concerned did not thik it necessary to cou- 
test the point. The value of ship and cargo 
is estimated at upwards of 11,000/. This 
single detection, vben we consider its nature 
and probable consequences, is ot itself suffi- 
cient to prove the utility of the institution 
and to compensate to its members al) the 
expense of their contributions, The Direc- 
tors, however, look to the activity of our na- 
val officers as the best means of suppressing 
the reviving Slave Trade ; and iitt!: doubt is 
entertained of its soon receiving a consider- 
able check from their exertions. 

‘The other points touched on in the Re- 
port, are, 2. The capture.of Senegal, which 
has given us the command of the river of 
that name, and thas of a great imiet to civi- 
gation and commerce. °. The suceessiu! 
culture of the mulberry tree in Africa, which 
affords a hope that silk may be rated there. 
A number of silk-worms eges bave aecord- 
iNgly been sent out, with appropriate mistruc- 
tions jor their treatment. 3. he transmis- 
ston of useful seeds aud plants to Alrice. A 
valuabic supply ul seeds has becn reevived 
from Dr. Roxburgh, of Calcutta, and among 
ihe rest the suum and pirat (the hemp and 
ex of India}, the teak wood, and the Caja- 
putta oi} tree. 4. An experiment on some 
cord, made from the heares of the Atrican 
palm, the result of which wis, tiset thie 


strength of the African cord is to that of 


a 


bempen cord as 55 to 43. 5. ‘Phe recdue- 
tion of the duties on certain articles of .\fri- 
ca produce in couscquence of the represen- 


tattons of the Directors. G. A’ letter trom 
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_volone! Maxweil, tie governor of 
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ects of the navy, is likely to produce a very 
salutary effect ; and they are not without 
hope of obtaining the concurrence of the dif- 
ferent countries in a state of amity with us, 
and particularly of America, in a pla for its 


cettain that no authentic accounts have been 
received of Mr. Parke’s death. 7. A commu- 
nication from the Gold Coast, by which it 
appears, that, although the beneficial effects 
which might have been expested from the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade had been great- 
ly impeded by its coutiiuance, thongh on a 
reduced scale, by other nations; yet, that 
accusations for witcherait, prevat 
&c. are less frequent than formerly 


y wars, 
, the im- 
habitants more industrious, and personal se- 
curity increased ; and tat if greater good 
has not been pro.inced, it tras been owin 


, t% 
pS 


the degree in which the Slave [rade is conti 
nued, and which, thooch small when com 
iit, yet Keeps 
alive on the coast kidnapping end other 


= 


pared with its former exte 


mal-practices that otherwise wonl! cease. 
8. An accoent of the benesclent aud suc- 
cesstul interference of Mr. Roscoe of Liver- 
pool, in rescumg nine negro seamen from a 
State of slavery and oppressivn, in con:e- 
quence of which the magistrates of Liverpool 
have alupted reguiations which are likely to 
prevent the recurrence of such atrocities. 
The fands of the asif’u wm are tH] low. 
They amoented on the 1:1 of January lest 
ouly to 5.500). 
an instance of nnosient«tious itberalitv im a 


We were much erztified by 


Quaker, who, concealiig his nam , fxr sub- 
scribed five hundred cuinteus “ for the ex- 
clusive purpose ot promotiue civilization by 
informing the roinds and bmwproving the me- 
rai atits of the natives of Atiica.” 
The Appendix contains mech useful infor. 
mati ou ¥ aro $s potuts Wisneis @re Weretts 
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advericd to in the Report. bhe “ (Queries 
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which probably was contemplated neither by 
his Lordship nor by any one else, and wi ic! 
appeais to have surprized even those who 
have been regarded as mest familiar with 
the subject. We mean, that it is calculated 
to shew how much the number and iufuence 
oft disseniers tiuawe becn overrated. {he numn- 
ber of dissenting teachers who have been 
licensed during the halt century wich the 
motion embraces, js stated to be only 3072. 


The numberof pl aces of w b | 


} 4. ¢ 

> hp Welichi ave 
stated to 
This disparity, however, is very 


‘ , 
. 


been licensed in the same time is 
be 12161. 
satistacto ily accounted ior by the editors of 
he Evangeiica!l Magazine, who state that it 
is nO Unusual thing for the same issnting 
congregation, as it progressively cularces, to 
have severe! licences, first for a private house, 
then for a harn, then tor a small ueeung- 
house, and |. “SUL tor a iarzer; aud that even 
for mony Sunday schools licences have been 
obdt ained. 

Now it does appear to us, when all 
the multifarieus seets in this countr 
are conStucrTedc ; the aitlere 54 ciasscs of 
methoJists, te imdi pencents, ti bap- 
tists, the presdvter 
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e Malabar cuast, ig 
appeas that he proatiwg 


Bb «Ce Obl. ‘rol 
ot the Mia! Valin 
versiou of (ce Scriptures was proceecing, 


Phe Gospel Si. Matthew had beep & 
ished. 


MISSLONS of the UNITED BRE\ 


( Continved from p. 248 


NREN, 
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SURINAM. 
In the Diary oi t 


Mission among the 
free neyr 


os at New Bambey, we have met 
with nothing whicw ogaivcs ony pertioular 
notice. From teat «i the 


Miss‘ on among 
the negro slaves at Par 


amatibo, we shal} 
muke a few extracts. 

1809, May 2..— Towards evening this 
celony had the satistaction to see our bew 
Governor-general, Charlies Bentinck, Esq, 
arrive tram Ensland. ‘The diiferent boards 

and corpo ations having in the toliowing 
Gays presented their congra ulations, Bro- 
ther Wis i, on the Sin, delivered en ad- 
dress from us, requesting bis Excellency to 
wetect end favour the Missions of our 
church in this lent, vith assurances of our 
the kindness with 
I nissionory labours 

among the negroes and Indians had been 
protected by the British government. His 
Excelleacy assured Brother Wied ot his fa- 
outable dispusilign towards us and our 
Niissions.” 
“ 26th, was the funeral of a departed 
communicaat, Brother Alexander Bossu. 
sve us, we bad but slender 
He had much to 
t of, and seemed a self-conceited cld 
heathen, proud of what he called the panty 
declared, 
that ihe word oi God sounded 
sweet to hia, und therefore thought himself 
ait Ssunject for Oap.ism an! a ‘mission to 


\\ ben ne came t 


Opes of aiS CONnVETSION. 
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and yooduess of his heart. H 


however, 


T 


the Loro’s Supper. Indrea most of the 
egroes on their first application to unite 
with us, have, in their uegree, the same 


The ductriue 
of tus total depravity of the heart of man 
Ol i .c UMat Cepravi vo oe eal 3 Inao, 
and the necessity of conversion hy the 
help of an Almighty Redcemer, was tew 
and disp’ casing tv him, and he oiten Icft us 
with disgust. Bui Le could not besp eturning, 


good Lpision ol the mselves 


and, by the infinite paticice end taithfulness 
of the Lord and his Spirit, his eyes were 
openca, 2no he was at ough brouc ht to 
acknow!cdve himself a miserable sinner, and 
uy BY tO Lue Civss aud “ aib ol Jesu: as his 
wiv refuge. Now he began to love, as 
one to whom much js forgiven, be became 


. . is sae *hi- 
cheer.vui ena humbic, aod his walk was tiat 


’ L. & ~ aa ama = 
2 uc believer. In his old age and in- 
rm State, His comboence was in his Saviour, 
‘ : mas : °° 
. wnoin be lonzec to be. 
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neger» Sister Charlotte were in- 


ferred. She was ‘baptized and admitied 
to the Hily Communion in 1806. She, 


with three of her near relations, who long 
aco became members of our conzregation, 
was descended from a royal Ateican family. 
Her temper was naturally remacnubly good 
and kind, and she possessed a very en- 
gaginc address. For @ consicersble time, 
she :tused to folluw the guud exainple of 
ber relations, and shewed great coutenpt 
for their change of religion, but, oy the 
power of Gud she also was convinced of 
her lost estate, and began to ask, \Virat she 
should do to be saved: and the Lora had 


weicy upouher. All who visited herin ter last 


Hlacss (bor wattes end blacks) wen cCuified 


by her conversation. Whea she perceived 


He SS a 
that ker end aunreachea, she excla:med, 
* My Lord and sy God! uy hour is 

rf ‘ ’ : » 1 . x 
“ come, ‘ake Me iv |avseli to rest for ever 


, 


“at Thy iect.”, Kvery one, who knew her, 


respect. and joved her for her uprizhtacss 
ef character, 


This was plainly shean by 
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“ Tune 18th. —The remains of the com- 
Tounicait 
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the interest they tovk in her departure, and 
the large company that followed her to the 
grave, notwithstanding the violent rain.” 

“ 92d.—Brother Wicd having made aa 
extract of the edifying reports lately fe- 
ceived from Labrador, and translat ¢ it into 
the Nevrv longuage, he began this evening 
to read it to ‘he communicants, giving them 
first a description of the Esquimaux, their 
country, end the labours of the Brethren’s 
Missiona:ics among them. We pray, thet 
our Leople may anew eulivened vod be- 
need by such exetaples.” 

« July 934.— Rev. Mr. Van Esch, lately 
called to be the Colvinist minister here, 
preeched uis first sermon. Brother Hoch 
HUME bine wit give us an encouraging ac- 
count of the clearness with which he de- 
fiveres the truths of the Gospel. On the 
95th, he, with several friends, attended our 
afterwaris expressed 
his joy to -ce so much attention among the 
negroes, and bis best wishes for our pro 
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evenin -TMuee tlic. He 
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VLEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


EE 


CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Lirtrus has occurred on the coptinent daz- 
ing the present wonth whisir deser es lie- 
tice, if we except the whtsica!l marciage of 
6,000 suliiers to 6,000 young women, to 
each of whom a cowry of about 251. was 
allotted by Bonaparte; with awview, we aj- 
prehend, of viving au eclatto his own wmar- 
riage, aii somewhat reconciling his subjects 
to that unprimcipicdtrausaction. He and his 
new empress hiv visited A>twerp,.and are 
supposed t be o in Hobtaud or Plauders. 
A jong account is given in the Moniteur 
of a plot 1 scmced ta liberate Percinaud VII. 
from the casile in which he is at present 
confine?, Suc which was frustrated by the 
discovery and apprehension of the chiet 
agent. ibe examisation co: ‘is egent, and 
the oapers found on hin, 1! we could sup- 
pose them genuine, would leave no room to 
Quesuvuthat he acted u cer the sanction of 
th: British Government. We wete disposed, 
however, to believe tiem ‘b be a were fabri- 
cation, til the refusd of Mr. Perceval 
in the House of Couumons to answer « 
ques¥oa put to bin om tye auljsct gave 


countenance to a contrary suppositiots 
Among these papers, there is imerted a 
fetter from Ferdinand to he offiecr i. whose 
custody he is placed, compiaiuing of his site- 
ation, and requestiug that Le may be remov- 
ed to some other place; and intimating his 
wish to beco ue the adunted son ot Napo- 
lzon. ‘This letter is probably a preparatory 
step to sume measure in favour of this rela- 
tion of the house of Austria, 

The French Government, so long azo as 
the 1ith of March last, issued a decree 
against American commerce; by which all 
A.ucrican property, wherever it may. be 
found, either in Frauce or in places wader 
the iniluenece of fiance, is ordered to be 
condeumed, the yroceedsto be paid into the 
haus of the Fre ich government, to be dealt 
with according t. circumstances. The alleged 
ground of this tyrannical decree is the act of 
the American lezt<'ature, whuch directed that 
ne ships of war belongiuz either ty Gremt 
bb tain or France ‘wuld be admitted inge 
the jo cts of Auwerica, This meusure fur- 
wishes a very sig ilicant contrast tu the com 
duct which this country _ursued on the 
same occasion, and its furge -annot fei, te be 


felt iw America. Lhe Preuch decree was me’ 
453 
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known in London until the 22d inst. ; it was 
kept secret, probably to allow time for its 
reaching America first, 

the commercial regulations adopted in 
Hloliaad seem to prove, as we venturcd to 
suggest In our last number, that Bonaparte’s 
schemes are directed to the depression of the 
huglish trade and shipping, and the encou- 
Tagement ot these of the continent; and it 
Is to be feared, that the sysiemn adopted by 
this country, of granting licences almost in- 
discriminately to foreign ships to bring hither 
the produce of the continent, is directly cal- 
culated to forward the views of our enemy. 
_Alinost every article of continental growth or 
manniacture may be exported from the ports 
of Holland, ladeed, every vessel which 
leaves those ports is obliged to have a cargo 
of those anticles on boad. On the other 
hand, ail colonial produce, and all merchan- 
dize proceeding from the sui! and manufac- 
tures of England, are strictly excluded.—The 
following are the ouly goods.permitied to be 
imported : naval stores of alf kinds, drugs, 
Russia tallow, train oil, specie and metals of 
all kinds, potash, mats, shumack, myrtle 
It will be 
seen, therefore, that while, by our system of 
licenees, we aiford a free vent to the pro- 
ductions and manwutactures of the continent, 
by which they are brought into competition 
with our own in the market of the world; 
Bonaparte careiully shuts out whatever may 
give encouragement to our industry, and 
limits his umperts to raw materials, none of 
which are the produce of Great Britain, ex- 
cept, perhaps, lead, copper, and tin. 

We have hcard much of late of the sue- 
cesses which have attended the Spanish 


wood, ivy, and wainscotting, 


f May, 
cause. But we are wholly unable to trace 
in the map of Spain any of the effects of 
success. In the north, Astorga has been 
taken by the French, who have advanced ig 
force to Ciudad Rodrigo, and were, by the 
last accounts, within sight of the English 
army. In the south, though they have rais- 
ed the siege of Valencia, yet Carthagena, it 
is said, will certainly fall into their-hands, 
The ships of war lying in the harbour have 
quitted it, bringing with them a great num. 
ber of the inhabitants. Cadiz is elosely in- 
vested, and the fort of Matagorda has been 
forced, though most gallantly defended, te 
yield to a bombardment. In short, the whole 
of Spain is in the hands of the enemy, ex- 
cepting a few places on its skirts. The great 
object seems now to be, to provoke Lord Wel- 
lington to advance: to effect this, bodies of 
men approach within sight, and when any 
movement is made by the English they re- 
tire. They also threaten the siege of places 
which they hope the English will be induc- 
ed to relieve. They taunt Lord Wellingtoa 
with his inactivity, and endeavour to repre- 
sent it as a cowardly and selfish desertion of 
the Spanish cause. Doubtless they endea- 
vour, at the same time, to give a false in- 
pression of their own numbers, in order to 
weil their real purposes. In the mean time 
there is in Cadiz a powerful garrison of 
50,000 men. 

There are strong indications of its being 
the intention of France, in conjunction with 
her allies, to make an attack on the Ottoman 
empire. Great disorder reigns at the sare 
time in Constanstinople and in the Llyrian 
provinces. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 


1. We said so aruch in our last number on 
tle case of Sir Francis Burdett, and on the 
question «lich he has raised respecting the 
privileges oi the House of Commons, that 

we shall not deem it necessary to go at pre- 
‘sent into much detail on that subject. lu the 
action be has brougli agatnst the Speaker, 
fie has laid tis damages at 30,0004. and in 
that avaiast the Seryoant-at-Arms at 20,0001. 
He was tikewise cutered an action against 
Parl Noirs, the cuustable of the Tower, for 
false Duplisoument. A committee was ap- 
pointed by the Conumons to searchfor prece- 
Gens, we wed) @ to consider the best course 
Theit 
> Tepaurt, which has been ad pled, recomMweids 
thai toe Speeker and Serjeant should appear 


fc be waiTrsue A thas hw occasion 


in Court, and plead, that what they did, be- 
ing in obedience to the orders ef the House 
vt Commons, was not only strictly legal, but 
was not te be questioned in the courts below. 
Former precedents would have justified 
them in recommending that the attorner, 
who had served the notice, should be com- 
mitted : but this course’ was thought unad- 
viseable, inasrpnuch as the privileges of the 
House appearing to admit of no doubt, 1: 
would be, on the whole, advantageous not te 
have obstrucied the opponents of those pri- 
vileges in their attempts by course of law te 
invalidate them. 

In the various discussions which have 
taken place in the House of Commons on 
this impyertant subject, and which hawe bern 


conducted with great temper, we have been 
bappy to see an alupust entire Concurrence ot 
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sentiment among the various parties who 
compose it. No one has spoken upon it more 
ably or more decidedly than Mr. Ponsonby, 
the present leader of the opposition, who net 
only shewed that the law and the practice hi- 
therto had uniformlyrecognized the privileges 
of the House of Commons, and, among others, 
their right of committal for a breach of those 
privileges; but that the existence of these 
privileges was indispensably necessary, both 
to the exercise of the high functions of the 
House, and ta the maifitenance even of -ge- 
nerai liberty. These discussions have tended 
geatly to enlighten the public mind; and we 
ure persuaded, that the prevailing and in- 
creasing sentiment, both in and ont of par- 
Jiament, among persons of intelligence, is, that 
the privileges claimed by the House of Conr 
gons ought to be makitained with the most 
jealous care; although, at the same time, 
there are probably few who do not wish that 
their exercise shouldebe limited to cases in 
which the mterference of the House is by 
circumstances rendered unavoidable. ‘The 
ease of John Gale Jones does not ap- 
pear to us to have been one of that de- 
- scription. : 

2: Petitions have been presented to the 
House of Commons fromthe Livery of Lon- 
don, tke inhabitants of Westminster, and 
the freeholders of Middlesex, which with 
more propriety may be called remonstrances, 

- applying for the liberation of Sir F. Burdett 

-and Mr: Gale Jones, complaining of the pro- 
ceedings of the House, and -also of its con- 
stitution, and demanding retorm. In the 
subject matter of these petitions there cer- 
taialy was nothing which rendered them in- 
adimissible; that from Westminster, there- 
ture, though couched in strong terms, was 
received. Those from London and Mid- 
diesex, however, nanitested so clearly au in- 
tention of insulting aud degrading the Huuse, 
that they were rejected. 

The violence displayed by these petition- 
ers, and thie teudency of their proceed- 
ings to produce disaifection and disorder, 
have led in tee metropolis to a counter-decia- 
ration on the part ef those who entertain 
more moderate views of constitutional sub- 
jects. It declares their determination, while 
they look to parliament for an economical 
employment of the national resources, and 
@ gradual reform of existing abuses, to main- 
tain uaimpaired the privileges of parliament: 
to resist all factious attempts at innevation ; 
to place Weir unshaken confidence in the 
virtues of the king, the wisdom of the legis- 
lature, and the purity ot the judges ; aad 
to exert their best endeavours to impress on 
tac rics of all counected with them, a re 
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verence for and willing obedience to the 
laws, and an unalterable attachme nt to the 
true interests of their country. This deela- 
ration was signed by about 2500 of the most 
respectable of the livery. 

3. Onthe 16th inst. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer laid before the House a ge- 
neral view of the finances of the country. 
The supplies voted forthe present year were 
as follows, viz. 

Navy (exclusive of Ordnance for 

the Sea Service) ---+--- - £19,238,000 
Army (including Barracks aud 

Cow iuissariat) for Euglaud and 


Ireland “s* 


essere eeseesees «+ 20,557 000 
Ordmaence «+ 0 cw--ce0 acccees 4,411,000 
Miscellaneous (about)------- - 2,000,000 
Vote of Credit for Fugland and 

BUGEEEEE cece rsaboaceces --+«« 3,200,000 
Sicily-....- b's 6 @8 @o « 


’ 400,000 
Portugal-«-+++eecereee cece ee 980,000 





Joint Charge -- - -50,366,000 
SEPARATE CHARGES. 
Loyalty Loan --.---+-18,776 
luuterest iu Exchequer 


Bills. +--+ -+---++- 1,600,009 1,618,776 





' Total Supplies ----592,185,000 
Irish Proportion -- --6,106,000 





England. - - -46,079,000 


To meet these supplies, the ways and 
means were as fallows: 
Annual Duties, Land and Malt 3,000,008 


Surplus Consolidated Fund, 1809 2,561,602 
Ditto ee eeee e@@erere 





»+21810 4,400,000 

Wat 1OkCSc co ccoesccesececece * 19,500,000 
Lottery: + sere cere ec eer cence 350 000 
Exchequer Bills--.----- eeeeee 5,311,600 
‘Vote of Credit «---+-+++-+0--- 3,000,900 
Loan :+ce--. e+e sees sreeeeees B000,000 
46,225,202 


An excess this, over the supply, of 144,2091. 
As to the war taxes, they had last year pro- 
duced 22,707,000/, The produce of the tax 
on property actually paid was 13,751,233. 
of which the assessment had only been 
11,409,0001. This excess consisted of arrears; 
aud such had been the activity used im the 
collection of them, that there were none new 
due of a later date than the year 1807. As 
there could be no reasan to think that the 
property tax iu the present year could fail 
short of 11,400,000/, the war taxes -migbt 
fairly be reckoned tor the year at 19,500,0004. 
wich was a jow estimate, as the average 
produce of the war taxes on customs during 
the three last yeams Lad been upwards o3 
nine millions. . 

‘The loam ioc the preseul year, of cight 
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willions fer Great Britain and four millions 
for Lreland, has been cantracted for en terms 
more tavourable to the public than have 


ever been known belore, For every 100, 
subscribed, there have been given 150/. of 
three per cent. reduced annuities, and 
101. 7s, Od. Of three per cent. consolidated 
annuities, being a tate of interest of only 
4i. 4s. Sd. per ceni.; los. Yd. below the legal 
interest, 
terest o: the loan, aud of the exchequer 
bills funcied, and on account of tLe one per 
cent. sinking tund, and the charges attend- 
ing it, is 970,835. This suin Mr. Perce- 
val expressed his Intention of charging on 
the consolidated fu, of the surplus of 
which, tor the last year, 5,657,000. he had 
ouly tasen credit in the waysaiad nieans for 
4,400,000!. le wing a sum unappropriated of 
1,237,000/, From uns large excess, which 
appeared to have arisen partly irom the ad- 
ditional stampduties imposed in the last ses- 
sion, and pardy from an improvement in 
the mode of collecting the tormer stamp du- 
ties, he proposea to pay the above charge of 
70,8331, which would render any addi- 
ihis year unnecessary. 

We wil here stop for a moment, to re- 
park, that considerable doubts are enter- 


The sum to be provided sor the in- 


saAmal tas . 
tiohar (GAS dai 


tained bs sole Of OUr abicst financiers Te- 
is novel mode of 
providing tor the a¢cruing burcens of the na- 
tion, by a charge on the consolidated iand, 
which has hitherto been kept sacred from 


any such appropriat on. 


épecuing the propriety of t 


The juestion, how- 
: ives much 
ust therefore postpone the 
Iu the 
mean time, we ii notice brieily a few of 


ever, is one which recessarily inv 
detail, and we 
statement of itto our mext nunber. 
the other points i4 Mr. Perceval’s speech. 
The consolidatea customs in the yoa! end- 
April iast, produced 


in the preceding year, oily 


ing ibe Sth of 
§,241,-191.; 
$.7 19,9901 
duced im the last year 24,476,0061., in the 
preceding year, about 23,000,0001. The 
produced 
The stamp duties of last year 


The couschdated excise pro- 


assessed taxes of last yeur 
6,452, 0001 
produced 5,1935,0001, beiug 1,236,907 1. more 
than had been produced iu the & rmer year. 
These are [he COinpubebl Deris of the conso- 
lidated tuna, the whvie of whrgu in the last 
yeur amounted to beiween touty-vue and 
IOrTW-IWo Wii ults. 


The official vesiue of the uaports last yea 


was 36,255,209 [he jroperous sear of 
peace (1502) waso L2 widl. beimeg 
QR jucreuse of Dearly 5,000 C00l The ex- 
ports 0! Biitush meuutacures lest year 
amounted tw 35,10 lu 1602, they 


‘ . f J af ) > . . « 4 ?? > ¢ ¢ 
Weis VL. s 20,272 oe oe “* | Fae’ G Wali ielice YI 


[May, 
between eight and nine millions in favour of 
last year. The export of foreign manutac. 
tured goods was lust yenr 16,194,0004. being 
less than the amount of fureign expoits in 
180°, which was 19,127,000¢. But it was 
most satisfactory to observe, that though the 
exports of ioreizn goods had decreased, the 
export of British manufactures hed risen in a 
greater proportion, and (haat there was an in. 
crease upon the whole of 4,180,000I, the 
amount of all the exports having been last 
year 50,300,000/,; whereas, in 1802, they 
amounted to bul 46,1290,000/. In Yorkshire 
alone the manutacture ot cloth had increas. 
ed in the last year to the extent of 1,500,000 
yards. But the vrowing prosperity of the 
country wis also wanifest from the great pub- 
lic works which were undertaken and the ex. 
tensive docks which were establishing on ail 
sides. The progress of such undertakings, 
with as much spirit, activity, and enterprise, 
as in a time of the most protound and pros- 
perous peace, was a certain indication of 
the flourishing condition of our trade, ma- 
nutactu:es, and commerce, But it was not 
only in our internal resources, but, ia our 
external means and strength, that the pro- 
gressive prospenty of this nation was to be 
traced. This too had happily been made out 
to the conviction of our enemy. It was but a 
few years since that enemy had declared 
that ali he wanted were ships, colonies, ‘and 
commerce. It the attainment of such ob- 
jects were his wish, what progress liad he 
made towards their accomplishment? It 
was only by acquisitions from this country 
that he was to realize any one of them, and 
yet all the commerce that belonged tc his 
empire he had lost; al) the colonies that had 
belonged to him he had lost; and the few 
ships he had iemaining were kept pent up 
in his ports withvut even dasng to put te sea. 
Mr. Perceval added, that that wise measure, 
ot the orders in council, much as they had 
been abused in this couniry, bad had the 
etfect or reducing the receipis oi the customs 
in France irom two millions and a half 
sterling to half a million, @ ufth of their usual 
amount; a circumstance whieh shewed how 
uuavailing ali the measures of the French 
ruler weve to the accomplishnient of his 
darling object. 

4. A resolution wes proposed by Mr.Bankes 
for the ebolilion of siwecures, which way nega- 
lived by, « majority of only six, 9S voting 
jor ihe measure and 99 ayeinst it. While 
we tegret the tate of this motion, we canvot 


ful Cobgratulace our reauers ov some iacts 


vivch were brought to light durng the 
Giscusion. It 2, cared, that since Air. Per- 


cevals appointment lo thc stuation of First 
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Lord of the Treasury, he had declined to 
receive any salary as Ch nceltor ot the Ex- 
chequer. It also appeared that Mr. Yorke, 
who bas been appointed First Lord oj the 
Adimiralts—in the room of Lord Mulgrave, 
who has been made Master-veneral of the 
Ordaance—has declined to accept the annual 
2000'. which was added to the emoluments 
of his ofice about four years ago Sach 
instances ot Gisinterestedness are well coleu- 
lated to make « favourable impression on the 
country, aud to disprove much ot the abuse 


which is thrown on our public men, as sclfish 
and corrupt. 
5. The only adaitional point which we mean 
now to notice (we are obliged to omit several 
“that, ave important) is the motion Drougit 
forward by Mr. Brand for Parliaien ary 
Reform. His staiement amounted to (his: 
that a mode ate retorm of parliament was a 
measure desired by a great siayoriiy of the 
nation, and esscntial to iis welfare ; and that 
it was necessary, in order to regain the con- 
fidence oj the country, that parliament should 
be more identified with the people. It was 
notorious that there were seventy membcrs ef 
that house nominated by the proprietors of 
boroughs, and not chosen by the people, and 
who therefore represented, not the people, but 
such proprietors; wile, at the same time, 
many populous places retarned io members 
atall. l'o remedy this and other evils, be should 
move for a Committee to inquire mito the state 
of the representation. If this motion were 
agreed to, he should propose in_ that Com- 
miticee to disfranchise such boroughs as no 
longer possessed property or population 
enough to entitle them to send members to 
parliament, giving a compeusation to the 


proprietors; and to transter their rights of 


election io more opulent and popnious 
places. The only change be would propose 
liy the counties would be, to allow a vote to 
copyholders as welj us treeholders. In the 
metropolis, and other populous towus, he 
would give the right of voting to all resi- 
dent householders paying parochial and other 


. taxes. In the counties aud towns of Scotland, 
he should wish to assimilate the rights of 


elective franchise as much as possible to what 
they were in England. With respect to the 
duration of pirliament he was disposed to 
recommend triennial instead of either an- 
nual or sepiennial parliaments ; and, in con- 
currence with this measure, he should ftur- 
ther recommend that the votes should be 
taken in districts or parishes, so es to avoid 
the expence, delay, and confusion attendant 
on the present mode of conducting elections. 
The only other thing he should propase 
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would be, io diminish the nomber of person# 
in that house holding offices to which no 
responsibility was at ached. 

The motion tor a Conmait ee was negatived 
by a majority of 23546 115. The argaments 
brought avainst the measure were to the 
following etfeet. 

Thai the members of the House of Com- 
mons, as now constituted, though not abso- 
lutely the delegates ot the people, were vires 
tnally its representatives ; ani that it it were 
more popnlar it would absorb the whole 
power of the state, and be apt to be influ. 
enced by every popniar poeyn ‘ice, and every 
‘um of public opuion ;— bet whenever the 
expeiiient haa been tried, «s in the time of 
Charles L. and in F:ance, ot intusing a pre- 
powlerance o1 democracy into the constitus 
tion, the issue had been the overthrow of the 
constitution, and tathe end a military despos 
tivin ;—that whatever defects there might be 
in the constructif® of the Horse, the systens 
went on well -—that whatever new plan was 
substituted, evils, analocous to these now id 
to Spring from it, 
$0 juny as +e continued the same and were 


existence, would be foun: 


actuated by the same sclasn passions ~—that 
those who thought the worst of this country 
might be chailenged to compare it with anv 
other in the world; tor, with the exception of 
the accituulation of tuxes (by means of 
which, however, we had been saved in that 
struggle with France, under which every 
other country had sunk), there was nothing of 
which to complain ;—that the na ional! pres- 
perity, in spite of every disadvantage, had 
advanced in an astonishing degree ; and that 
it would be the height of rashness by untried 
junovations to put all our comforts and eéne 
joyments to hazard, and to run the 
nent risk of being driven, through storms of 
anarchy and confusion, into the guiph of 
It was further remar 


imme 


despotism. “i, that at 
no period whatever of our history which 
could be named, had parliaments been in 3 
better state than cow; if so, let that time be 
specified to which it was wished to bring 
parliament back: if not, it was too perilous 
an enterprize, to throw the British constitu- 
tion Into ANS committee of reformers in the 
world, in order to be new modelled, or rathey 
mangled, at then pleasure ;—that the present 
time was particularly untavourable for a 
measure otf this sort, as the minds of men were 
heated by recent transactions, and had been 
taught ‘o carry their ideas of reform to such 
heights ot extravagance ;—that however mo- 
derate might be the plan now sketched our, 


there was no security 


that a comii 


ities 


would stop there ; they might go en to un 





$98 
versal suffrage; and certain it was, if they 
did not, that they would give no satisfaction 
to the great reformers ot the day ;—that with 
respect to the elective franchise, through the 
diminution in the value of money it was now 
much more widely diffused than ever it had 
been before ;—that as to the proposed reform, 
it would produce no diminution of taxes ; 
these must still be paid, if we would exist as 
@ nation ; and there wus this security against 
mnnecessary and oppiessive taxation, that the 
house, in taxing the nation, taxed itself also ; 
—that people were deceive. in supposing that 
the country at large panted for parliamen- 
tary reform ; that there was indeed a party 
who clamoured for it, but who, pretending 
reform, sought anarchy ; that these, however, 
were a bow and degraded sct, whojmagnified 
th-mselves into the nation, an! diminished 
the nation into a faction: who declared 
their own infallibility, and depreciated the 
judgment of all others; who alfirmed that 
they alone were pure, and all others corrupt; 
—that as tothe alleged passion of parliaments 
for war, the wars into which we had en- 
tered for the last century bad been the 
wars of the people rather than of parliament : 
—in short, that if obliged to choose between 
the capricious chances of theoretical reiorm, 
and the ancient edifice which had so long 
upheld our rights and secured our interests, 
there was no room for hesitation. Let the 
venerable fabric which bad sheltered us for 
so many ages, and steed unshaken through 
so many storms, remain unimpaired, sacred 
from the rash frenzy of those ignorant iInno- 
vators who would tear it down, careless and 
incapable of any adequate substitution, 

‘To these arguments it was replicd, That 
the extravagant leugths to which certain de- 
macogues carried theirviews of parliaaentary 
reform, so tar froim be ing conclusive agzalnst 
the motion that had been made, was the 
best reason for entertaining it; that by ef- 
fecting, through the constitutional medium 
of parliament, such moderate and reasonable 
ehanges as had been proposed, all pretence 
for disorder and clamour would be taken 
away ;—-that the reai cause wliy so miany go- 
ve.niments had becu overturned of late, was 
tot that plans of reform had been de ‘iberately 
adupted by the constituted authoriites ot 
tie st ate, but that ali appro ich to reform 
had be 


iit the 


en resisted by those eullorities, uli- 


storm ot popul ir Cisaifection had 


reached its hicight, and with unmeasured 


{7 ancie nt 


ury ieveLed tu tie giound every 
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institution ;—that if this dreadfal issue was 
to be deprecated, it behoved parliament 
cally and uprightly to survey Our state, 
and to consider what could be done to 
correct existing abuses, and thus to deprive 
Gisaflection of its aliment ;—that by this 
proceeding, the number of the disaffected 
would be so diminished as to become per- 
fectly insignificant ;—that, for instance, it 
was linpossible for any one to maintain that 
peers and others should continue notoriously 
to nominate to seats in that house, or that 
seats w that house sheuld be oper y bought 
and sold as an article of merchandize, while 
both the letter and the spirit of the constitu- 
tion stood directly opposed to such a prac- 
tice ; while every honourable and patriotic 
feeling militated against it ;—that it was also 
obviously unjust and inexpedient that a num. 
ber of boroughs, boroughs ouly in name, 
with scarcely an.imhabitant, should be repre- 
sented in that house, while Birmingham, 
Manchester, Leeds, &c. &c. were not re- 
presented at all; or, that in extensive coun- 
ties, as in Scotland, the right of voting 
should be confined to thisty or forty indivi- 
duals ;—that the necessary effect of such-a 
system was corruption ; and that of all ima. 
ginable political evils, corruption was most to 
be dreaded: it was what gave its death- 
blaw to public spiritin those who managed 
the affairs of the state ; to whom also it gave 
an linterest IM propagating Ms poisonous talit 
through every class of the community ; while 
it furnished to the enemies of social order a 
{uir pretext for carrying on their plans of 
revolution and anarchy. 

But we find ourselves compelled to cut 
short the argument, from want of room to 
enlarge farther. 

Fyrom ail that passed,we are inclined to think 
that the appointment of a committee is not 
perhaps the most adviseable course of proce- 
dure; and therefore we do not particularly 
regret that that motion should not have been 
But we do hape that the business 

will be taken up, as it were, 
piecestugal, and that one useful regulation 
after another will be attempted, for correct- 
ing the anomalies and abuses of our cun- 
stitution, until what is unconstituueonal in 
principle, and disiianest or injurious in prac- 
t ce, shall be checked and discountenanced, 


carried, 


of reform 


as far as the provisions of law can etlect 
that important object, But we must take 
another opportunity of explaining ourselves 
more fully on this important topic. 
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